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SIR GERVASE GREY. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE MOENING WATCH. 



It was the hour before sun-rise, the precious 
morning hour of India, when all its European 
denizens, who value health, gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for exercise, afforded 
them by the cool early dusk; and the in- 
habitants of a large up-country station in the 
Bengal Presidency, were issuing forth in 
numbers for the purpose. One amongst them, 
a young Scotch civilian, named Francis Grant 
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Mackenzie, mounted on a fine Arab horse, 
riding up to a large Bungalow at some distance 
from the military lines of the place, alighted 
within its compound, giving his horse to his 
native attendant, and was proceeding to enter 
the house, when he encountered another gen- 
tleman issuing from it. In the voice rather 
than the imperfectly • distinguished aspect of 
this person, -he recognised the surgeon of a 
European cavalry regiment, which was, at that 

time, quartered at , and eagerly accosted 

him as they shook hands. 

" Glad to have met with you, Mr. Sherborne. 
How is your patient this morning ? I trust 
better?" 

" Indeed," replied the other, " I am sorry 
to say there is little, if any, amendment. I 
have been up with him nearly all the night; 
and must return again as soon as my regi- 
mental work is gone through. He is very ill, 
poor fellow I" 

" This is sad news," exclaimed Mackenzie, 
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in an accent of real feeling. " I was in hopes 
of hearing something different to-day. I an- 
ticipated so mnch benefit trom his removal to 
Mr. Clavering's Bungalow." 

" Yes, it is a severe disappointment to Mr. 
Clavering himself," said Mr. Sherborne. ^^ He 
reckoned so confidentiy on the change to such 
cool and airy quarters producing a favorable 
result ; and he has been so kind, and so much 
interested in poor Grey, that I grieve as much 
on his account as any other to have no better 
report to make of him this morning." 

" And Mr. Glavering ?" enquired Mackenzie. 
" Is he up yet ? ShaU I see him, think you ?" 

" Up ! Bless youj my dear sir ! He has 
watched beside Grey the whole night. I could 
not prevail upon him to lie down. I fear he 
will knock himself up. He will be glad to see 
you, I am sure. Just go along the verandah 
to his usual sitting-room. He has had it 
arranged as a bed-room, as being the largest 
and coolest in the house — and you will find 
B 2 
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him there. Good morning to you for the 
present.'' 

And Mr. Sherborne hastened off, while Mac- 
kenziO; conducted by a high-caste servant, Mr. 
Olayering's butler, proceeded to the apartment 
indicated to him. 

It was a largo room, opening on the verandah 
by pillared arches, whose jalousies were 
all unclosed. On this side the house, the 
verandah looked into a large and carefully- 
tended garden, which, at that season, towards 
the end of the rains, was gorgeous in the 
loveliest flowers ; and whence the rich odours, 
wafted on the breath of morning, rose into the 
dim and silent sick-chamber. The young 
civilian paused as he reached the nearest arch- 
way, and remained for a few minutes, gazing 
on the scene within, while the native servant 
stood quietly by, awaiting his pleasure. 

It was a still and mournful picture which 
presented itself to him, &intly lighted by a 
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single lamp in a glass shade, placed upon a 
table, so that its glare might not disturb the 
patient. This table was covered with all the 
appliances of a sick room — ^phials, glasses, 
fruit, and cooling draughts ; and on the side of 
it, nearest the verandah, sat a native servant, 
cross-legged, .on the floor, his flowing white 
garments, and the motionless attitude of his 
head^ slightly inclined downwards, giving him 
the aspect of a statue. Another was standing 
between the table and the bed, in a position 
equally immovable, except that, at regular in- 
tervals he gently agitated an enormous feather- 
£m, held in one of his hands, so as to create a 
current of air about the bed, which was placed 
near the middle of the room, in such a way as 
to have the full benefit of all that could be 
procured. The mosquito-curtains were closely 
drawn around it, only that, from time to time, 
the one nearest its head was displaced, when a 
hand, whose touch was light and tender as a 
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woman's- would bathe tbe throbbing temples, 
or xaowten the parched lips, or gently raise 
and support tiie head of the restless sufferer 
within. This hand was that of the unwearied 
watcher who sat beside the bed — the Eeverend 

Ernest Clavering, chaplain at , a tall, 

slender figure, whose pale countenance and 
dark dress, dimly revealed by the uncertain 
light, presented a singular contrast to the dusky 
faces and snowy robes of the other forms in the 
group. So intently was he occupied with the 
patieat, that Mackenzie had stood for several 
minutes in the verandah ^e he became con- 
scious of his neighbourhood. Rising from his 
chair as he perceived him, and beckoning to 
the butler to approach and take his place, Mr. 
Clavering then advanced to meet his friend. 

^' This is very kind, my dear Mackenzie," 
said he. 

" I was so anxious to hear of poor Grey," 
replied the other, " that I hurried up here the 
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first thing. And Mr. Sherborne, whom I have 
just met, gives me but an indifferent account of 
him, I am sorry to say." 

^^ Yes,'^ answered Mr. Clavering, with a deep 
sigh, "I fear he is no better. But he has 
youth on his side, and, under God^s blessing, 
his life may yet be saved. I cling to the hope 
that it may. Nothing, at least, that care can 
do shall be wanting.'^ 

" But you will kill yourself, my dear Claver- 
ing," interposed Mackenzie, " if you go on. 
like this. Sherborne tells me that you have 
been up all night." 

"Well," replied the clergyman, with a 
smile^ " do you suppose that this is the first 
time in my life that I ever sat up all night ? 
My old rooms, at Oxford, could tell a very 
different tale, if stone walls could speak." 

"Well they cannot sometimes," said 
Mackenzie. " But if the walls of your rooms 
oould speak, they might perhaps remind you 
what was the end of all those vigils." 
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" Aye, there are many things of which they 
oould remind me," answered Clayering, 
smothering a sigh as he spoke. "Are you 
disposed to sit down for a few minutes, 
Mackenzie ?" he added, advancing to his friend 
a chair that stood under the verandah, and 
seating himself in another. " Grey was quiet 
when I left him^ poor fellow ; and this delicious 
morning breeze is so reviving." 

" You need it, I am sure," said Mackenzie ; 
" you look half dead. Yes, I shall be delighted 
to remain until you send me away. In fact, I 
came to oflfer to share your toil, if you will let 
me. You know I have ten times your strength ; 
and I am most warmly interested in Grey — so 
that it is no eflfbrt." 

" It never is an effort with you to do anything 
kind," gratefully replied his Mend. " But I 
cannot think of so taxing your kindness, my 
dear Mackenzie. You have your regular 
work through the day, and that is enough for 
this climate. Now I am only doing my work 
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in nursing poor Grey— only just one of the 
things for which I am here ; and I really am 
so anxious — so unhappy — about him, that I 
could not rest. The only relief I have is in 
doing aU I can for him." 

" But your own health, Clavering — you 
must consider that. You cannot stand it." 

" I can stand much more than you give me 
credit for," replied Clavering, " and it is easier 
for me to bear a little bodily fatigue, than — " 

"Than what?" asked Mackenzie; for the 
speaker made an abrupt pause. 

" Than self reproach," answered Clavering, 
in a low voice, and covering his eyes with his 
hand. " If this poor fellow die, Mackenzie — die 
thus unconscious — no time — no space — no 
reason —for one instant's penitence ; and I, who 
have been so many months in such intimate 
fellowship with him — the appointed shepherd 
of the souls here — what account shall I render 
of my task in his case I What will be his> 

B J 
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awakening in the world of realities? This 
long night through, that I have watohed by 
his bed, scarce another thought has heerx pre- 
sent with me than this." 

" My dear Clavering/' earnestly replied his 
friend, " believe me, I understand, I can fiilly 
sympathise with your feelings in such an awful 
case. We think too little, all of us, of such 
things, until they are brought home to us by 
some such warning as this. But you are 
exaggerating your own responsibility in the 
matter — you are indeed, Clavering. You — 
whose whole life — whose every action, is an 
example beyond any words — how can you — " 

'' Do not, Mackenzie," interrupted Clavering. 
^' I know myself too well — and my office — and 
what the fulfilment of my trust ought to be." 

'^ But, Clavering, you cannot reform a man 
against his will. What more could you do 
than you have done ? And how few people 
would have thought poor Herbert Grey — such a 
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good, warm-hearted, pleasant fellow — ^in need 
of anything more in the way of warning or 
advice." 

** But you know better, Mackenzie, and I 
might think that I had done all I could, while 
he was beside me in health and vigour ; but 
the case is widely altered, now that I see him 
thus suddenly laid on what may be his death- 
bed, and that no word of mine can reach his 
perceptions, dull and closed against all earthly 
sounds^ until, it may be, they revive where 
there is no place for repentance. We never 
rightly estimate what we might have done till 
we find that we can no longer do anything for 
the souls of our fellows." 

'^ It would be well for all of us if we did our 
work half as earnestly as you do, Clavering," 
replied Mackenzie. " But I think and hope 
that things are not so bad as we are supposing. 
I have seen other people recover fix)m equally 
violent attacks of fever. Eeally it is too 
dreadful to fancy anything else of Herbert 
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Grey ; I believe he is an only son, and heir to 
a fine property." 

" He is," said Clavering, " his father is Sir 
Gervase Grey, of Gh-eystocke Hall, in — shire. 
I have an impression titat he has only succeeded 
to the property witjiin the last dozen years or 
so. His regiment being ordered to India was 
a great distress to his parents, he told me, and 
they would fain have eflfected an exchange for 
him, but he was bent on coming hither. Poor 
fellow ! it is only four nights ago since he was 
dining with me, and talking of this — almost on 
this very spot ! He was laughing over his 
mother's terrific impressions of the climate, 
which, he said, had never caused him one 
hour's illness since he landed." 

" Aye, indeed !" exclaimed Mackenzie. 
^' Well, he was taken ill the very next day, 
you know, I suspect from exposing himself 
imprudently to the sun ; but it was so sudden, 
and, form the first, so alarming a seizure, that no 
one had time to investigate the case ; so, at 
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least) Colonel Montagu, said, when he told 
me. It is a mercy, Clavering, in the midst of 
all this distress, that the European mail will 
not be made up for ten days yet." The remark, 
be it observed, was made in the year 1836, 
when even the monthly mail was as yet in 
its infancy. 

'' It is," said Clavering. " The task of com- 
municating tidings of such pain and suspense 
to his family, would have been one requiring 
no small amount of fortitude. Long ere ten 
days are over, he must be better or — " 

He did not finish the sentence; but his 
companion understood what the pause implied ; 
and, in spite of his hopeftd words, he, too, had 
sad anticipations of .the fatal issue too probably 
to be apprehended to the illness of this young 
man, who had won many hearts by his engag- 
ing qualities, since his arrival with his regi- 
ment at , some months previously. 

Mackenzie, therefore, felt that he could say 
little likely to give comfort — and both were 
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silent for a few minutes, when, at last, Clatver- 
ing rose from his seat. 

*^ You told me you should remain till I sent 
you away, Mackenzie," he said; *^ and now I 
am going to be so inhospitable. I cannot re- 
main longer absent from' Grey ; and you must 
go and finish your ride. No," in answer to a 
renewed remonstrance, and pressing offer to 
stay with him, from his friend — ^* no, my dear 
fellow, a thousand thanks. I am quite equal 
to it. I did feel a little done up when I came 
out to you first ; but these few minutes' quiet 
have quite roused my energies. I could not 
rest while this state of suspense continues. In 
the event, please God ! of a favourable crisis 
to the fever, I shall be too happy to avail my- 
self of your kind aid. Come back and pay me 
a visit in the evening, will you ?" 

'* Will I not ?" was Mackenzie's reply, as 
they parted with a warm shake of the hand, 
the latter to remount his impatient Arab, the 
former to resume his watch by the sick bed. 
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The alarming illness of the young ofl&cer, 
Herbert Grey, did, at length, contrary to the 
mournful expectation of every one about him, 
even including Mr. Sherborne, assume a fiiYor- 
able aspect ; and although reduced to a state 
of the utmost weakness, he began slowly to 
reviYC. This happy result, his medical atten- 
dant declared, was, under Providence, chiefly 
to be ascribed to the unwearied care and de- 
voted attention Which he had received from 
Mr. Clavering. That gentleman had met with 
much occasional and kind assistance in his self- 
imposed duty J for, besides the zealous and 
efficient Mackenzie, all his brother-officers 
were attached to young Grey, and all eager to 
be permitted to minister to his relief. But 
during all the period of mental wandering 
which attended the worst stage of his illness, 
no one's presence seemed to afford the sufferer 
the least comfort, save that of Clavering. He 
yielded to him, even while quite incapable of 
recognising him, and however violent and ex- 
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cited with any one else, became comparatively 
calm under his influence. The knowledge of 
this, and the feeling that he was necessary to 
the Mend whom he so assiduously attended, 
in a degree beyond what any one else could 
be, seemed to impart superhuman strength to a 
frame the very reverse of strong ; and Claver- 
ing only became sensible of the effects of the 
fatigue which he had undergone, when Grey 
was pronounced out of danger. 

It was after a long and profound sleep, a 
couple of days having elapsed since that 
favourable crisis had occurred, that the latter, 
at last, opened his eyes ; and after swallowing 
a restorative draught, which was held to his 
lips as he awoke, whilst a hand, at the 
same time, gently raised his head to enable 
him the more easily to do so, looked round 
with something like a dawning perception of 
the things and persons around him. Hitherto 
his prostration of strength had been so exces- 
sive, that he had been scarce conscious of 
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aught beyond a dreamy sense of passive ex- 
istence. But now his eyes, as they took in 
some of the details presented to them, informed 
him that he was not in his own apartment, 
but in a room with which, in its present aspect 
at least, he was quite unfamiliar; then, lan- 
guidly turning them towards the person who 
had been supporting his head, and who now 
sat quietly beside him, he gradually began 
to recognise him, more easily than the place 
where he found himself. He was a young man 
about four-and-twenty, of a well-proportioned 
figure,not exceeding the middle height, with a 
fSsdr complexion, pleasant, open countenance, 
and bright, blue eye, somewhat light in hue, 
but well-shaped, and of that honest, straight- 
forward glance, which at once and irresistibly 
inspires confidence. A finely-formed head, on 
which the hair, of a shade betwixt red and 
auburn, curled in short, thick clusters ; and an 
air of energy, spirit, ^nd intelligence diffused 
over his whole person, completed the exterior 
of Francis Grai^t Mackenzie, who now occupied 
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the post of watcher by the reyiving patient. 
It was evening ; but the single shaded lamp 
admitted into the room, was placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the bed, on a table out 
of the direct line from it, leaving much of the 
large apartment in obscurity. A beam from 
this lamp fell transversely across the form of 
another individual, a little farther off, and ren- 
dered him visible, as he sat, leaning back in a 
deep Spanish chair. This was the form of Mr. 
Clavering, in many respects presenting a re- 
markable contrast to that of his friend Mac- 
kenzie. 

This contrast began in their respective 
heights: that of Clavering rather exceeding 
six feet, of which less than might have been 
expected was lost by a slight stoop, or rather a 
bend forward, giving the impression of want 
of physical strength, an expression not contrar 
dictedby the aspect of his slight, but elegantly- 
formed figure J whose whole appearance, even 
to the slender hands, one of which now sup- 



^ 
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ported hifi head, indioated delicacy of health, 
as well as of nurture. His age might be 
about twenty-eight; but in spite of this visible 
absence of strong health, he looked younger 
than his time. This was, probably, in a great 
measure, owing to the expression of calm and 
repose in his countenance, which was not a 
regularly fine, and yet a singularly-interesting 
one. The slightly-aquiline features were pale 
as marble, so was the high, broad forehead, 
contrasting forcibly with the very dark brown 
hair ; the doft, dark grey eyes, when he re- 
mained silent, were generally shaded by the 
drooping eye-lid ; but in speaking, the expres- 
sion of sadness thus imparted gave place to a 
particularly beautiful and pleasing smile, which 
lighted up at once the eyes and the refined and 
well-formed mouth. A certain character of 
repose and quietude pervaded his every look, 
word, and movement, and lent to a manner, in 
no slight degree gentle and attractive, the ad- 
ditional charm imparted by that trifling shade 
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of reserve, which leaves something for the 
imagination to dwell upon, and which so 
swiftly and pleasantly disappears as acquaint- 
ance ripens into intimacy with a disposition of 
the kind. At the present moment, so still and 
motionless was his attitude, as disclosed by the 
soft, subdued light, that to the indistinctly 
awakened perception of the gazer, he seemed 
like a form in a picture, rather than a reality. 
The eyes of Grey had been, for some time, 
fixed upon him, ere looking up, he suddenly 
caught their glance of intelligence, and rising 
from his chair, approached the bed. 

"Mr. Clavering!" faintly ejaculated the 
young man. "And you, Mackenzie I How 
did you come here ? — ^And where am I ?" 

"Never mind that just now, my dear 
fellow," said Mackenzie. 

"You know us both, thank God!" added 
Clavering. "But you must not talk at 
present:" 

" Only this," said Grey. " Is it you who 
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have been nursing me ? I have been very ill, 
I know." 

" We shall speak of all that afterwards," 
whispered Clavering, gently returning the 
pressure of the young man's attenuated hand. 
" You must think of nothing now but rest." 

" And so must you, Clavering," followed up 
Mackenzie a few minutes afterwards, as they 
watched their patient's eye-lids gradually 
closing in the quiet sleep, to which, until 
now, he had been so long a stranger. "You 
are not going to sit up any longer to-night, 
you know. I mean to lie down on the couch 
beside him; and you must really go to bed 
without delay." 

" I must, I believe," said Clavering with a 
smile. " And now I can go with an easy mind, 
as I am most truly thankful to feel. To mor- 
row I shall write to his mother, Lady Grey. 
The mail will be made up next day. Oh ! the 
relief of having such different tidings to send, 
fix>m what I feared two days ago." 
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CHAPTEE IL 



EE31INI8CENCES. 



A MONiH had elapsed since the date of the last 
chapter, and Herbert Grey still continued the 
inmate of Clavering's house, who would not hear 
of his leaving him. The young man's recovery 
had been tedious, and retarded by two relapses 
of fever, one of which was very severe ; and 
it now appeared a doubtful point, whether a 
removal to the Hills, so soon as his strength 
permitted, would prove sufficient to re-establish 
his health; or whether his medical adviser 
would not find it necessary to prescribe a 
longer term' of absence, and send him home 
to England. The latter alternative seemed 
strangely distasteful to him ; and one Sunday, 
on Clavering's return home after evening ser- 
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vice, he found his guest in a state of extreme 
depression of spirits, in consequence of a recent 
visit from Mr. Sherborne, who had more than 
hinted at the advisableness of such a measure. 
Seating himself by his side, as he reclined 
upon a couch, in the apartment where we at 
first found him, but which was now restored 
to its ordinary occupation as a sitting-room, 
Qavering entered upon the subject, and en- 
deavoured to reconcile his mind to it. 

" It is no use, Clavering," exclaimed Grey. 
"I cannot look upon a return home in any 
other light, than that of an evil. And if I do 
return to England, I know how they will all 
set upon me to exchange. I could hardly ob- 
tain leave to come out here before, as it was ; 
aod I shall never get back again ; that is most 
certain.'' 

" Well, but even supposing this to be the 
ease, my dear Grey," said Clavering, "you 
cannot wonder at it in the parents of an only 
scm. And with the brilliant prospects opening 
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before jou in life at home, it almost seems 
strange that you should prefer India." 

"Yet, strange though it may be, it is true, 
Clavering. I infinitely prefer it. There is 
some chance of seeing service here, which one 
has nowhere else; and I like the life alto- 
gether ; the field sports ; the — ^perhaps, if the 
truth were known, the freedom of action implied 
in such a distance from home, most of all. You 
look at me ? I have learned to read your looks, 
Clavering !" 

^'Have you?" enquired his friend, wiiii a 
somewhat moumfdl smile. 

'^ More than you guess, I assure you. I 
know what that look meant. It is all veiy 
true. 1 am QJi only son, wowf," he added with 
a stifled sigh; "and my parents are much 
wrapt up in me ; and I ought, I know, to be 
more desirous than I am, to sacrifice my incli- 
nations to theirs. You would have been so in 
my place." 

" My dear Grey, I never said, or meant so. 
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I never thought of what I should have done. 
How could I, knowing so little of the 
circumstances ?" 

^^Yes, you are one of the fevr persons, 
Clavering, who never form rash or severe 
judgments. I might have known that. You 
always pause to enquire into the extenuating 
circumstances of the worst case ; and believe 
me, there are some in mine. My position 
seems a very brilliant one, as you say, but 
there is a blue chamber in every mansion." 

** There is, at least, in many a mansion, 
where one would least expect it," answered 
Clavering, with another, and a more melan- 
choly smile. " Some mansions there are, 
Grey, in which one cannot conjure up such an 
appendage, by the utmost stretch of imagi- 
nation, so comfortably matter of fact and 
mediocre are tliey ; but no one knows better 
than I do, how many strange, sad secrets may 
be concealed beneath the smooth surface of a life 
on whose current the world sees not a ripple." 

VOL. I. c 
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" And no one," added Grey, " no one with 
whom I ever met, knows tetter how to sym- 
pathise with every trouble, and every feeling. 
Clavering, I shall never be what you would 
fain make me ; I know how I disappoint and 
grieve you ; but not willingly, believe me. not 
willingly. You have been, and are, the very 
best and truest friend I ever had, or ever hope 
to have. If there can be any good in me at all, 
hereafter, it will be owing to your efforts. 
Can you wonder, if I had no other reason for 
dreading to be ordered home, that I should 
dread the idea of being separated from you ?" 

" My dear Grey," said Clavering, who 
had vainly endeavoured, twice, to interrupt 
this speech, poured forth with an impetuosity 
which would not be restrained ; " do not so 
exaggerate the little services which I know 
you would willingly have rendered to me, had 
our situations been reversed." 

" There is nothing, nothing you could name 
that I would not gladly do for you, Clavering. 
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But you have done, or tried to do, for me 
what I should never need to do for you. And 
though it has been in vain ." 

" Not in vain — ^not so," gently interrupted 
Clavering. " It is little that I can do, Grey ; 
but there is One who can do all ; and to Him 
I desire to commit what I may no longer be 
permitted to attempt. And do you imagine 
that if our intercourse, which has been a source 
of so much enjoyment to me, be, indeed, des- 
tined to terminate here ; the sorrow will be less 
to me than to yourself ? But it might, in all 
human probability, have been as abruptly 
terminated had you remained." 

" How so ?" asked Grey. " You have no 
thoughts of leaving , have you, Claver- 
ing?' 

" Not while it pleases my Master to spare 
me at my post," replied Clavering. ^' But 
my hold on life is by a most uncertain tenure ; 
and it is long since I have been warned, that, 
although, in the providence of God, I may live 
c 3 
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to see a more lengthened term of years; yet 
that it is as just as possible, that my time may 
be very brief, and very suddenly cut short. I 
endeavour to keep that view of the case before 
me ; — it is the safer." 

Herbert Grey did not immediately answer. 
Weak as he was, and excitable as long illness 
had rendered his nervous system, he could 
only retain his composure at these words by 
remaining silent. He recollected to have heard 
Mackenzie say something of this, something of 
complaint of the heart, which was more than 
apprehended in his friend's case; but the 
words had made little impression upon him at 
the time, beyond a momentary one; as, al- 
though he had from the beginning of their 
acquaintance felt strangely attracted to Cla- 
vering, he had not then learned to regard him 
with the almost adoring sense of love and 
reverence which he now did. And to hear 
him thus, calmly, quietly, almost cheerfully, 
pronounce upon himself the doom of early. 
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perhaps, to add to its awfulness, of sudden 
death — was too much for his fortitude. 

" You are tired, Grey ; you are exhausted 
by talking too much," said Clavering, mistak- 
ing the cause of his silence. " I have been 
imprudent to allow it. Let me get you ." 

*' Nothing, Clavering, nothing whatever ;" 
replied Grey, laying his hand on his friend's 
arm, to prevent his rising, as he was about to 
do. " I am not in the least tired. Clavering !" 
he suddenly ejaculated, after another pause. 
" You are wrong, believe me, you are very 
wrong, to indulge such thoughts — to keep 
brooding on such an idea. It can be good for 
no one ; and for you, living so much, and so 
constantly alone, as you unhappily do — " 

"Unhappily, dear Grey?" interrupted Cla- 
vering. " Nay — ^but — 

- * Why shonld we faint,^ and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Hearen has willed, we die Y 

And may there not be a difference between 
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morbidly brooding over a mournful idea, and 
keeping a possible contingency steadily before 
the mind ? I shall not die a day the sooner 
for being well aware that I may die at any 
moment; and, after all, the strongest, and 
most vigorous, have no more assurance to the 
contrary than I." 

" And here," exclaimed Grey, after another 
pause ; " Here, so far from all your own family 
— so utterly alone— and with such a prospect 
before you ! I cannot understand it, Claver- 
ing. I cannot take in the idea of such for- 
titude — such stoicism I should call it in any 
one else ; but you are no stoic." 

"Ifo, truly," replied Clavering. "Had I 

been ," these words were added in a law 

tone ; and he abruptly stopped, and remained 
silent for a minute. " I do not wonder," he 
then resumed, " that you cannot understand 
me, Grey. You are some years younger in 
age, and more, perhaps, in experience of the 
world's trials and sorrows, than I am. The 
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time may come, when you may be better able 
to comprehend that there are circumstances in 
life, which crave a larger amount of fortitude 
than the prospect of living and dying alone* 
And yet — I do not pretend to say that that 
prospect is an indifferent one. It ought not to 
be. The desire to die amongst our own people, 
is one implanted by God himself." 

^^ And yet you are willing to relinquish it^ 
for the sake of remaining at this post ? Could 
you not, do you think, be equally useful in 
your own country ?" 

" I felt otherwise," said Clavering, " when 
I deliberately chose to leave it; and having 
made my choice, and found that God has in 
some measure blessed my humble efforts to be 
useful here, could I be justified in abandoning 
the path, on which, of my own free will, I 
entered, from a weak and faithless dread of 
that future, which is in so much higher and 
wiser hands than mine ? And, after aU, Grey, 
I have stood by too many death-beds not to 
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know bow little the presence of the nearest 
and doasest ean do &r n«i when that last solemn 
hour arrives. Those we love the best can go 
with us no ferthcr than the brink of that 
Dark River, into whoso depths every child of 
ttian must enter alone." 

Herbert Grey shuddered, and made no reply. 
IIo had boon too recently on that river's brink, 
too recently escaped its cold waters, if indeed 
ho had oven now escaped them — and he was 
too painfully, though vaguely, conscious of 
inn)roparc(lne8S for the change, which had been 
brought Bo close to him, to be able to dwell 
calmly on the subject of death. 

'* Did you ever," pursued Clavcring, " read 
that most boautiful and quaint old Allegory — 
* The Pilgrim's Progress,' which all its dreary 
Calvinism has not availed to disenchant? do 
you remember — ^who can ever forget? — the 
passage of the lliver there — the tempering of 
its terrors to tho fearful pilgrim ? How often 
I have road and dreamt over that part of the 
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book in my boyhood I It is particularly en- 
deared to me by its associations with the 
memory of my mother." 

" You lost her young, I have heard you say, 
Clavering ?" asked Grey. 

" I did. She died of consumption when I 
was only fifteen ; and her illness was a long 
and lingering one* I was her constant com- 
panion until within a week or two of her death, 
when her weakness became too great to admit 
of it. You know I have told you that my 
brother, Sir William, and I lost our father at 
a very early period. I have no recollection of 
him. We are a short-lived race. Our mother 
was all in all to us ; and faithfully, while it 
pleased God to spare her, did she discharge her 
duty. I have never, I think, seen, or ever 
expect to see, any human being, in face, and 
heart, and intellect, more nearly approaching 
to an angel. There was a union of strength 
and sweetn€Jss in her very rarely met with ; 
and boy though I was when she died, I believe 
c 5 
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. few persons knew her better, or more appre- 
ciatingly, than I did.'' 

^^ More 60 than your brother ?" said Grey. 

" Only in so far that I was more frequently 
with her. William was strong and healthy, 
and his attendance at school consequently 
uninterrupted. He is a being made to be loved 
by all who know him, and she was incapable 
of partiality, else she must have loved him the 
best." 

" I doubt that, Clavering." 

" You do not know my brother. Grey," re- 
plied his friend, with a smile, " or you could 
not doubt it. I have scarcely ever known any 
one more irresistibly attractive. But to return 
to what I was saying of my intimate know- 
ledge of my mother. It arose from my being 
ill more than once as a boy, and so detained 
at home when my brother was at achool. And 
for the last eighteen months of her life, I 
resided entirely there with a tutor, having 
outgrown my strength, and being unfit for the 
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rough work of public life. And I believe 
there are few things which more rapidly 
develop the mind of a boy at Hiat age than 
constant intercourse with a high-toned and 
highly-cultivated female one. There was a 
strong sympathy between us from my infSancy ; 
and I knew her well, even then, and know her 
better now, looking back upon our too brief 
earthly intercourse.'' 

" It is much,'' exclaimed Grey, with a 
stifled sigh^ ^^ to have such an intercourse to 
look back upon." 

" It is much — ^very much," answered Cla- 
vering,, " a blessing which doth not ^ perish in 
the using.' She died at Torquay. We were 
many months there previous to her death. 
And, as I was saying a few minutes ago, one 
of the thousand things which vividly recall 
her memory to me is this book." He turned, 
as he spoke, to a table, on which lay many 
different volumes, and taking up from amongst 
them a copy of the " Pilgrim's Progress," began 
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turning over its leaves. " Hers was," he con- 
tinued, " a highly-poetical mind, and it was 
the poetry — ^the truth — for is not all real 
poetry truth ? of honest John Bunyan — ^not his 
doctrinal opinions — in which she taught me to 
delight. How clearly, in this distant land, 
have some passages here brought up before me 
again, a picture of that quiet shaded room, 
looking out to the tranquil sea, with her form, 
in its soft, white, flowing drapery, reclining upon 
her couch — ^her eyes fixed upon me as I sat on 
a low chair at her feet, reading, or talking, to 
her. We often spoke of death; and I re- 
member one conversation in particular, in which 
she confessed to me how acute had been her own 
fears, and how deep her despondency — in an early 
stage of her illness, when it first became im- 
pressed upon her mind that she must die ; and 
went on to tell, with tears of gratitude, how 
gently, how mercifully, those fears had been 
assuaged, and that despondency lightened, as 
slie drew nearer the portals of the unseen 
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world. And then she quoted this passage from 
the description of Fearing, the timorous pil- 
grim." 

He turned to the place and read : 

" But when he was come at the river, there 
was no bridge : there again he was in a heavy 
case. Now, pow, he said, he should be 
drowned for ever, and so never see that face 
with comfort, that he had come so many miles 
to behold. And here I took notice of what 
was very remarkable — the water of that river 
was lower at this time than ever I saw it in all 
my life; so he went over at last not much 
above wet shod." 

" I recollect the passage," said Grey. " I 
have often read the Pilgrim's Progress in days 
of old. I am not sure that its beauty ever 
struck me so much as just now that you have 
read it." 

" The subject was never probably brought 
so home to you before," replied Clavering, 
'*' but its truth — ^its wondrous truth — ^perhapa 
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no one but a Priest can folly appreciate. I 
have so often seen it thus, in the tender mercy 
of their Father, with the timorous and fearful ! 
Now, dear Grey," he added, after a pause, " I 
must again say I am sure you are tired. We 
must talk no more." 

'' No, Clavering, I assure you I am anything 
but tired. It is a rest to me to talk with you, 
and hear you talk. Do not leave me to my 
own weary thoughts." 

The young man spoke as he felt, unconsciously 
acknowledging the influence of his friend^s 
peculiarly calm, gentle manner, and quietude 
and harmony of deportment, an influence of 
whose soothing effects all must have become 
aware, who have ever been exposed to the 
like at a period of mental anxiety or irritation. 
It was as Grey long afterwards described it, 
" as soft, and cooling, and imperceptible as the 
dew." 

" I like to hear your reminiscences of your 
youth," he went on to say. '^ What would I 
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not give to have some such of mine ! I have 
my associations, too, with the Pilgrim's Progress, 
but not quite of a similar nature. I look back 
upon it as a desperate refuge against utter 
ennui and inanition of thought, to be seized 
upon as our only light reading, and the pos- 
session of it disputed by my poor brother and 
myself on those ineflfably dreary Sundays, the 
recollection of which brings a cold shiver over 
me even now. What days they were to be 
sure I From our earliest childhood every toy 
locked up, every amusement interdicted ; even 
running about out of doors voted unlawful. 
The attending at church to listen to long 
declamatory sermons, from which the only dis- 
tinct idea I ever carried away was, that it was 
rather a satisfaction than otherwise to the 
preacher to impress upon his hearers that all 
mankind were in a state of perdition, except 
himself and a very few of his friends. Then 
the lecturing and catechising at home, the 
being assured that we were the children of 
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wrath, and full of all maimer of iniquity, till 
we felt it hopeless even to try to be better ; for 
if we could do nothing of ourselves, but must 
wait till we were converted, where was the 
use of making any eflfort ! Then the learning 
chapters of the Bible by heart, till we got to 
dread and dislike — No, I will not go on, 
Clavering ! I see Jhow I am paining you. 
But, I can tell you, no surer device was ever 
invented, for rendering young men hypocrites, 
or self-righteous Pharisees, or downright unbe- 
lievers, than a so called ^ serious education' such 
as I received." 

'^ I fear it is too much the case," said 
Clavering; " the half'-truths of Calvinism ex- 
ert an injSluence differing in kind according to 
the different characters with which they come 
in contact, but more or less pernicious in all. 
And yet how much true though mistaken zeal, 
and earnestness, and love, are often found 
mis-directing their energies on behalf of these 
gloomy errors ! How much better men are 



^ 
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than their doctrines ; mercifully inconsistent 
with themselves, as a good and holy man has^ 
said!" 

" Good in spite of their doctrines, I suspect," 
replied Grey; "and would be very much 
better if they did not hold them. These 
opinions do not turn a gentle, kindly temper to 
gall and bitterness, because they do not 
thoroughly amalgamate with it ; but see what 
they make of a proud, or conceited, or censorious 
one ; or of one naturally gloomy and despond- 
ing. They never coiTect the temper, whatever 
it may be. They only strengthen its peculiar 
bent. I know I am speaking bitterly, Claver- 
ing, but I have some cause for bitterness on 
that subject, more than I have ever told you 
yet." 

" Tou shall tell me as much or as little as 
you please another time; but no more to- 
night, Grey," said Clavering, rising from his 
seat, and laying his head on the throbbing 
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temples of his young friend. " This will not 
do." 

" Stay with me then. Do not leave me yet 
awhile," was the reply uttered in a pleading 
tone, as the hand was clasped in that of Grey. 

^^ No, I have no thought of leaving you, 
dear Grey. We will have some tea, and then 
read the psalms for the evening together, ere 
we separate for the night." 



% 
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CIIAPTEE Til. 



" THE DOMESTIC RELIGIOSITIES OP THOSE MELAN- 
CHOLY SUNDAYS." 



We turn away our eyes for a little while from 
the large cool quiet Indian room, to another 
and a far distant scene, but one not unconnected 
with our tale and its personages. It is from 
the beautiful old English dwelling which calls 
the father of our hero master, that our Asmo- 
dean privilege withdraws the roof, and en- 
ables us to scan some portion of the interior. 

It was the Sunday evening at Greystocke 
BJall ; a lovely autumnal evening, whose 
twilight shadows were softly stealing over the 
deep and long- withdrawing glades, and the 
noble groups of beeches, oaks, and chesnuts, of 
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its fine and extensive park, where the varied 
surface presented many a beautiful alternation 
of woodland and open lawn ; and from many 
points afforded different views of the mansion 
all imlike each other, and all picturesque in a 
greater or less degree. It lay, as many old 
houses do, somewhat in a hollow ; an irregular 
pile of building, having undergone various 
additions and modifications, at the hands of 
successive owners, the most modem of which 
was a square wing, if so it might be called, of 
the style of James the Second's reign, pro- 
jecting at one side, and rather to the back of 
the mansion. The principal front was very 
old, and formed three sides of a court, having 
a broad gravelled carriage-way all round it, 
and in the middle, a small square of the finest 
turf, where stood a venerable sun-dial, elevated 
on three stone steps. From the front the eye 
glanced up the gently-ascending slope of the 
lawn, through which the carriage road went 
winding till it reached a pair of tall iron gates. 
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linger an archway in the park wall, which di- 
rectly fronted the house. From this archway 
a steep and perfectly straight avenue, at least 
a mile in length, and over-arched by fine trees, 
was visible, still ascending, till it terminated 
at the principal lodge and gate. These 
straight, formal lines and gateways, combined 
with the deep and sombre shade of the 
magnificent trees which grew so near as 
somewhat to darken it, imparted a cha- 
racter of gloom and solemnity to the front 
part of the house ; but this was exchanged for 
a very different one, not exactly of gaiety, but 
of old-fashioned cheerfulness and comfort, on 
turning the angle of a side- wall, and following 
the windings of a broad terrace of close-shaven 
turf, as it followed all the projections, and the 
retreating nooks and corners of the irregular 
old mansion ; its green sloping sides at inter- 
vals cut into steps, which descended into an 
extensive flower-garden. The knots and par- 
terres, intersecting the emerald turf of this 
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sunny and sheltered spot, were gay with the 
brightest blossoms of autumn, and the warm 
house walls were covered with delicate climb- 
ing plants. The Passion flower, the calicantha, 
the magnolia, the Cape jessamine, the richest 
and rarest chrysanthemums, grew and flou- 
rished there ; the myrtle was covered with ils 
odoriferous flowers ; the tea-rose earlier in the 
season, perfumed the air around. In the centre 
of this lovely garden, stood a prodigious- tulip 
tree, a naturalized exotic, whoso great size, 
and luxuriant display of broad-leaved, dark 
green foliage, shewed that the change of hemi- 
sphere had not in any way affected its health 
or growth ; and round whose huge trunk was 
formed a rustic sofa, shaded from the noon-day 
sun by its great projecting branches. The 
large bay window of the principal drawing- 
room, which was in the square part of the 
building already referred to, and on the 
ground-floor, looked out upon this tuKp-tree ; 
and a glass door, opening from a small anti- 
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room connected with it, aflforded access to the 
garden. 

The whole aspect of the scene, as revealed 
by the lingering twilight of a calm, clear sky, 
was full of peace and happiness, suggestive of 
the ideas of wealth, comfort, and domestic en- 
joyment, in the owners of so fair a domain. 
Its peculiarly English character was still farther 
enhanced, by the appearance of various groups 
of persons, wending their homeward way along 
a path, which traversing the park, conducted to 
the village church of Greystocke ; a venerable 
edifice, whose tower and slender spire, of the 
thirteenth century, rising from amid a grove of 
tall Lombardy poplars, crowned an eminence 
just outside the park wall, about half a mile 
from the mansion. Evening service was over, 
and the family of Sir Gervase Grey, with their 
numerous servants, as also some country 
people, whose homes lay on the other side of 
the park, were returning to their several 
domiciles. 
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Of the first-mentioned individuals, the fore- 
most detachment, consisting of the Baronet 
himself, his lady, and a gentleman visitor, 
imallured by the beauty of the evening, pro- 
ceeded straight towards the house, which they 
entered by the principal door. The rear-guard 
however, which was composed of a governess 
and two young girls, lingered behind, and 
turned off by the terrace already named as 
skirting the side walls of the mansion. 

" Let us go round by the flower-garden," 
said the elder of the young ladies, a girl be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen. "It is such a 
sweet evening, and I want a bouquet." 

" A bouquet, my dear Miss Grey ?" enquired 
the governess in a gently reproving tone. 

''A bouquet to-night, Gertrude?" followed 
up the second sister, who might be some 
eighteen months her junior. 

" Why not, Elizabeth ? There's no sin in 
gathering a few geraniums on Sunday, is there ? 
To be sure there will be no one look at it, but 
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Mr, Armytage, and his eyes are too constantly 
elevated above this visible diurnal sphere, to be 
able to take in such a sublunary object as a 
bouquet. But I love flowers too dearly to 
mind that. And besides, it is an object to 
steal a few minutes away from these terribly 
tall Sunday evenings, as poor dear Herbert 
used to call them." 

^' I think you might find some better remi- 
niscence of Herbert than a speech like that," 
retorted Elizabeth, in a somewhat sharp and 
dictatorial tone. 

'^ None that recalls him more clearly to my 
memory," answered Gertrude, laughing. '^ Miss 
Wayland, you never saw my brother, so you 
can't enter into it ; but these words do bring 
him so vividly before me! Dear Herbert! I 
think I see him now, those bright eyes of his 
gkncing mischievously at my face, cross and 
sleepy looking enough no doubt — and whis- 
pering behind his book — ^ Isn't it very tall, 
Gertrude? Do you think the clock has 

VOL. I. D 
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fallen asleep? Will it ever strike ten, 
think you?'" 

" Dear Miss Grey," interposed Miss Way- 
land, a quiet, rather formal-looking person of a 
certain age, the principal characteristic of whose 
countenance was a perpetual, and as her elder 
pupil was wont to term it, a somewhat " ago- 
nized" smile, which at this particular moment, 
certainly merited the appellation; "dear Miss 
Grey, it is scarcely fair to your brother, to re- 
call what I have no doubt he has long since 
desired to forget. Let us irust that Mr. Grey 
is now a very much altered character." 

" Indeed, I have no wish for any such trust," 
lightly answered Gertrude. "I never desire 
to see Herbert different from what he was ; the 
nicest, handsomest, darling of a brother ! Who 
could bear to have him altered ?" 

" I could, very willingly," replied the sharp, 
yet measured tones of the younger sister, "in 
very many ways. But I do not suppose you 
will agree with me, Gertrude." 
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*^ Why, if I did, it would be a little of a 
rarity, Elizabeth," said the elder. " You and 
I do not very often agree on any subject ; and 
certainly this one will be no exception to the 
rule. Heigho ! How tired I am ? Are you not 
tired, Miss Wayland ?" 

"No, my dear," replied that lady. "Our 
walks to-day have not been long enough to 
induce fatigue, I think." 

" Walks ! No. I could walk many miles, 
and not feel half so much fatigued as I do on 
Sunday evenings, after Mr. Hargrave's immer- 
cifuUy long sermons ; and that to-night 
exceeded the usual bounds, I think." 

" I grieve to hear you say so, Miss Grey," 
returned Miss Wayland. "Dear Mr. Hargrave 
is to me a truly precious, sweet, and moving 
preacher! I forget time when I have the 
privilege of sitting under him." 

" I wish I sat over him, instead of under 
him," murmured Gertrude, sotto voce^ as she 
stooped over a magnificent scarlet geranium. 
D 2 
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" I should like to spur him on a little faster 
now and then. Precious ! he is preciously 
lengthy, at all events, and moving, too, in his 
own way, for he moves me to many a yawn, I 
know." 

Fortunately for the speaker, this soliloquy 
was unheard. Miss Way land and her younger 
pupil were deeply immersed in a discussion of 
the sermon, of which both had taken notes. 
These it was too dark to distinguish ; but it 
appeared, in the course of their conversation, 
that they had each given different readings of 
some very recondite passage on the subject of 
Election; one with which, unhappily for his 
congregation, their clergyman was very fond of 
dealing. Elizabeth's difference in opinion 
from her governess was plainly expressed, with 
a quiet and authoritative decision of manner, 
which spoke as fully as words could have done, 
a conviction that from her fiat there could be 
no appeal; and Miss Way land, however 
secretly convinced that she herself was in the 
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right, did not attempt to make any such. It 
seemed as if she rather stood in awe of the 
theological attainments of her pupil ; and such 
was, in fact, nearer the truth than the good 
lady, though a lover of peace and tranquillity, 
would have been disposed to acknowledge. 
Elizabeth Grey enjoyed the reputation of being 
already " a decidedly serious character,^* not in 
her own family alon^, but by means of her 
mamma's extensive correspondence, in a large 
circle of those who take upon themselves the 
appellation of *^the religious world;" and 
while, with a character so formed, and so cele- 
brated, the grace of humility can find but little 
space for its growth ; it is, at the same time, 
a remarakable fact, how readily such a one is 
taken at its own and its admirers' valuation. 
This is more especially observable in those 
circles, amongst whom the discussion of a cer- 
tain class of religious opinions is a prevalent 
topic ; and with whom, consequently, the ex- 
pression of feeling too often stands for the 
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feeling itself. This habit, permitting any that 
is genuine to evaporate in words, and pro- 
ducing an exaggerated and unreal tone of 
mind, pernicious in all cases, to the young is 
especially so. And such had been its working 
in the case of the girl, scarce emerged from 
childhood, who now, in a tone, and with a 
manner, which would have caused a worldly 
sceptic to smile, and made an Angel weep, 
stood dogmatizing on some of the deepest and 
most awful mysteries of the Christian Faith, 
with the weak but well-meaning woman, whose 
relative position towards her pupil was thus 
coolly reversed, and to whom, even while a 
little chafed by finding her own opinion so 
completely set aside, it never seemed to occur 
to enforce upon so promising a character the 
duty of submission to her appointed teacher. 

Elizabeth was a clever, unimaginative girl, 
naturally deficient in softness and pliability of 
temper, as well as in that love of pleasing, 
which, although, if misdirected, it may lead 
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woman far from the right path, is yet so 
potent an auxiliary in the task of forming an 
amiable as well as an attractiye character, in 
the hands of a judicious guide, and beneath 
the control of higher principle. But she was 
at the same time naturally conscientious and 
reverential, and under an opposite system 
of training might have been rendered an esti- 
mable, if not a loveable woman, and one whom 
advancing years would have tended to soften 
and humanize ever more and more. As it was, 
educated as we have described, and imbued 
with a system of belief which places those on 
whom the process of conversion is supposed to 
have passed, on a pinnacle too sorely tempting 
to the pride of human nature not to be a fear- 
fully dangerous one, she had become con- 
ceited, dictatorial, severe in her judgments, 
and bitterly censorious, beyond what could 
have been imagined in so young a creature. 
It would have shocked any person of a gentler 
temper to have heard her interrupt her conver- 
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sation with Miss Wayland, in order to reply 
to Gertrude, who, as she arranged the bouquet 
which she had now plucked, expressed a wish, 
accompanied by a laughing glance at her com- 
panions, that one so lovely had been gathered 
for the purpose of wearing at a ball ; and who 
was answered by her sister in a strain of angry 
sarcasm and of stem invective, not more dis- 
proportioned to the crime than unsuitable to 
the position of the speaker. 

'* I can only beg, Gertrude, ^^ she concluded 
her speech by adding — " that whatever your 
wishes for such vain amusements may be, you 
will, at least, have the discretion to refrain 
&om expressing them, for mamma's and papa's 
sakes. It ill becomes the daughter of persons 
occupying so eminent a place in the religious 
world, to be heard giving utterance to such 
sentiments. You ought to recollect what is 
due to their characters with their friends." 

" Dear Lady Grey and Sir Gervase I" eja- 
culated Miss Wayland, " It is indeed a privi- 
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lege to be numbered amongst that band. All 
their friends are of the Household of Faiiih." 

"Never mind, Elizabeth," said Gertrude, 
taking no notice of this parenthetical inter- 
ruption; "you are serious enough for two, 
and will cover the multitude of my sins with 
the cloak of your superfluous piety." 

Elizabeth made a sharp answer, which pro- 
voked another retort, containing more of bit- 
terness and less of jocularity than had marked 
the first; and that again called forth a re- 
joinder. The war ofwords between the sisters — 
no unfrequent occurrence — continued for some 
little time, imdeterred as unchecked by the 
presence of their governess ; and still waxing 
in sarcasm and in acrimony, as the shades of 
twilight fell more and more softly on the 
lovely peaceful scene around them, and the 
calm and holy stillness of the Sunday eveniog 
deepened into more profound repose. It was a 
woful contrast ! But although Miss Wayland 

felt annoyed by the dispute, and made sundry 
D 5 
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vain attempts to interrupt it, she was too much 
accustomed to such scenes to feel it so acutely 
as most persons would have done, nor when, 
at laflt, the ringing of the dressing-bell within 
doors perforce obliged her pupils to cease their 
jarring, and move towards the house, did it 
ever occur to her to endeavour to represent to 
them that no one, be his profession what it 
may, can lay claim to the name of Chris- 
tian, whilst he continues the victim of an un- 
subdued temper. This was a light under 
which none of the party had ever been taught 
to view their duties and priviliges. 

In the case of Gertrude Grey, a very dif- 
ferent, but equally lamentable result, had fol- 
lowed the domestic system, which on that very 
evening, in another quarter of the world, her 
brother Herbert so bitterly denounced to his 
friend Clavering. Naturally deficient, like 
Elizabeth, in ideality of nature, the one was pos- 
sessed, however, of the desire to please ; and 
oonspquently,of the power of pleasing, which had 
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been denied to the other. She had also less 
pride, and infinitely more warmth and affec- 
tion in her composition ; more heart, in short. 
In wise and tender hands, that heart would 
have been a powerfal instrument towards the 
rooting out of what was evil in her nature ; 
but as it was — curbed, checked, restrained 
from the expression of its real thoughts and 
feelings, it had come to exercise little influence 
for good. But the grand defect of Gertrude 
was irreverence ; a natural defect, tenfold in- 
creased by the offensive familiarity with sacred 
words and phrases, the unreality, and the 
ostentatious parade of sentiments, eliciting no 
responsive echo in her breast, in the midst of 
which she had spent her life. She reverenced 
nothing, and no one. All things afforded her 
matter for the indulgence of that withering 
habit of ridicule which does most truly " har- 
den us within, and petrifies the feeling;" 
whose influence, like a moral Upas-tree, dwarfs, 
^and stunts, if it do not kill outright^ every 
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finer and more delicate plant in its neighbour- 
hood. And Gertrude was untruthful, as well 
as irreverent. Unwise restriction had ren- 
dered her so. Her larger sympathies, and 
more genial nature, revolted against the bar- 
ren diet in which her sister's sterner mind 
found nourishment. She was interdicted the 
privilege of reading Shakespeare, and Sir 
Walter Scott — denied the mental food which 
would at once have satisfied her cravings, and 
elevated and expanded her character ; and so 
she turned aside to prey on garbage. 

The library at Greystocke Hall had de- 
scended, with the estate, to Sir Gervase Grey, 
some years previously, on the death of a distant 
relative, whose name and title he had then 
assumed ; and it contained in sundry dim re- 
cesses, stores of literature into which the 
present owner had never dipped, and of whose 
component parts he was utterly ignorant. Sir 
Gervase read nothing, of late years especially, 
but books of a theological and controversial 
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nature, and those of the sternest and gloomiest 
cast ; nor had he ever been addicted to light 
literature, or works of fiction. He was one of 
the many people in this world, who, in that 
respect, make a merit of a mental deficiency ; 
and rather plume themselves on never " wast- 
ing their time" in reading what they have 
been denied the faculty of enjoying. His 
lady, on the other hand, lived a life of too 
perpetual bustle and excitement, to have much 
leisure for reading, even had she possessed the 
inclination. Her severer studies consisted prin- 
cipally in memoirs, and devotional works. 
She would have shrunk, as in terror of con- 
tamination, from the masterpieces of genius, 
gifted to descry the inner heart of man, and 
hold the mirror up to nature as it exists, not 
less than to re-produce its forms exalted and 
idealized to what they ought to be ; but in lieu 
of these, she was wont to unbend her mind 
over ' Pollok's Course of Time,' and the religi- 
ous novels, or novellettes of certain well-known 
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female writers of the present day. Of the 
latter class of productions, her daughter Ger- 
trude had also been a very willing student ; 
above all, of a voluminous collection of tales, 
entitled, * the Lady of the Manor ;" from 
which she had been wont to extract the 
kernels, carefully eschewing the dry husks in 
which they were embedded. JLn other words, 
to pass over the long controversial dialogues 
and treatises, interwoven with what alone in- 
duced her to open the book, love-stories, com- 
bining many of the worst faults of the Minerva 
Press, in its most palmy days. 

But of late, these sources of mental excite- 
ment had proved insufficient to satisfy her. 
Full of the vague yearnings incident to youth, 
— longing for she knew not what — totally un- 
used to utter her secret thoughts, and not 
daring to ask for books which she knew would 
be denied, she had in the course of some soli- 
tary excursion to the library, hit upon an 
evidently imexplored vein of volumes, and 
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ventured to cairy off and hide some in her own 
apartment. These were stealthily perused at 
her leisure moments^ sometimes even i|i the 
company of her governess and her sister ; on 
which occasions the forbidden fruit was wont to 
be placed within a volume of history, or some- 
thing of the kind, whose sober-suited outside 
could betray no secrets; and finding herself 
undetected, she became emboldened to repeat 
the experiment verv frequently. Little did 
Lady Grey, immersed in correspondence relating 
to ladies' auxiliary societies of all kinds, in 
getting up and attending missionary meetings 
in the county to mi, and other pursuits of the 
sort, imagine the process through which the 
mind of her eldest daughter was passing the 
while ! Little, it is to be feared, do many 
mothers, whose time is given to the world — 
whether that be the secular, — or, strange mis- 
nomer ! — the religious world, — who exist in a 
state of imrest, pre -occupation, and false ex- 
citement, which prevents their becoming ac- 
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quainted with the real characters of their 
own children— dream of the strange mischief 
which may be operating in secret within the 
conventual seclusion of many a school-room ! 
She, who would have refused Gertrude per- 
mission to read a novel, though by that term 
were signified a book of the highest talent, and 
purest morality, how could she guess that the 
young girl, unsuspected, was at once acquiring 
habits of falsehood and deceit, and defiling her 
innocence with the irremediable stains of un- 
cleanness, and pollution, derived from the plays 
of Wycherly, and Congreve, of Mrs. Centlivre, 
and Colley Gibber ; with others, many, of a 
similar stamp, contained in an extensive mis- 
cellaneous collection of the " British Theatre ;" 
not less than with many of the worst and most 
licentious French novels ; and with the works 
of some of our own compatriots, whose genius 
cannot be accepted as an apology for their 
coarseness and indelicacy. 

Such were the studies into which the inevita- 
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ble craving of faculties denied their legitimate 
food, had tempted Gertrude Grey, as it has 
tempted many besides her. Thus polluted at 
the source was the imagination of the fair, 
blooming, girlish creature, who now standing 
before her toilette- mirror, as her maid fastened 
her dress, was complacently regarding the re- 
flection of her own bright blue eyes, long nut- 
brown curls, and very pretty features ; and at 
the same time, indignantly commenting on the 
unbecoming form of her frock. 

" It is really beyond patience, Jane, that 
mamma will have all our dresses made so high ! 
This new one is not a bit better than the last ; 
fiightftil ! Like a night-gown ! Up to the 
collar-bone, I declare ! One might as well 
have no shoulders — and be a mulatto." 

''Yes, Miss Grey, and you have such lovely 
sloping white shoulders. It is very aggra- 
vating,'* was the response. "But you see, 
miss, my lady won't have them bare nohow, 
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and I am obliged to make your dresses as she 
desires me.'' 

"Surely, when I am out, mamma won't 
have them made so. But where is the use of 
being out, if one majm't go to balls, I wonder?" 
soliloquised Gertrude, as her dress, being com- 
pleted, her maid quitted her, to finish the 
toilette of Elizabeth, whose sleeping apart- 
ment was next door to her sister's. " I wonder 
whether papa and mama fancy that all these 
rules and restrictions will make me very 
religious ? They flatter themselves that I 
shall be converted some day, no doubt, and 
emerge a promising character when the process 
is completed. But patience — ^there's no use 
talking just now. Only shan't I astonish them 
by-and-bye ? That's all." 

And she proceeded to fasten her bouquet 
into the bosom of her frock, ere descending the 
stairs for the purpose of encountering the 
" tall Sunday-evening," arrayed in such unin- 
viting colours before her mind's eye. 



> 
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Elizabeth followed her sister, to whose out- 
ward aspect her's presented as complete a con- 
trast as existed between their minds. Instead 
of the bright complexion, rounded contour, 
and luxuriant brown curls of Gertrude, she 
was dark, slight, and sallow ; her high narrow 
shoulders rendered yet higher in appearance 
by the "night-gown" fashion of her plain 
white muslin frock ; her pale, severe, unyouthr 
ful countenance, with its sharp nose, thin lips, 
and very high and narrow forehead, lighted by 
a pair of large dark eyes, and shaded by large 
braids of black glossy hair ; but, beyond these 
adjuncts, possessing no claim to beauty ; and 
wearing an expression hopelessly unsympa- 
thising, hard, and self-reliant. They pror 
Deeded down stairs, and by a long passage 
which led to the drawing-room, in all but total 
silence. Gertrude had already forgotten their 
dispute in the flower-garden; but Elizabeth, 
of a deeper, stiller, less malleable temper, 
had not ; nor did she ever think of this habit of 
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brooding oyer offences, this bitter unforgiving 
nature, as a sin ; consequently her sister's at- 
tempt to say something in an easy indifferent 
tone, so as to draw her into conversation, 
proved unsuccessfuL 

It was the custom at Greystocke Hall, as it 
is in m^y English houses, to dine between 
the hours of divine service on Simdays. The 
sisters and Miss Wayland were therefore de- 
scending to the drawing-room for the purpose 
of drinking tea, which was necessarily more of 
a meal after the early dinner-hour. 

The rest of the party were already assembled 
in the apartment, a lofty room of greater length 
than width, but whose immense bay window, 
already mentioned, projecting from the side 
opposite the fire-place, was large and broad 
enough to serve the purpose of an additional 
room ; and with its richly gilt cornices, and 
xjanopies of violet coloured velvet, its low chairs 
and ottomans, and two small but elaborately- 
dfioarated cabinets of marquetirie against the 
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walls on either side, appeared the most comfor- 
table as well as the most elegant retreat imagi- 
nable. This large bay window, as we have seen, 
looked out upon the magnificent tulip-tree in 
the centre of the flower-garden. Another 
window at the further end of the drawing-room, 
across which the massy velvet curtains were 
now drawn, afforded a view of another part, 
and beyond its boundary of shrubbery ground, 
carried the eye down over the undulating ex- 
panse of the park, to where, a long way be- 
neath the house, it was terminated by lofty 
groves of trees, skirting the margin of a wind- 
ing, slowly-flowing river. 

The large and massive tea-table was placed 
across the recess formed by the bay window, 
and the room contained many more besides, 
of different forms ; a profusion of heavy, 
handsome couches and chairs, two dwarf 
book-cases, a grand piano- forte, a harp, 
and various small ornamental articles of furni- 
ture, of fine old china, and more modem 
^outerie. Everything conveyed the same im- 
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pression of wealth and comfort which marked 
the demesne without. The room looked as if 
it ought to have been the very abode of ease 
and domestic enjoyment ; and yet it was not 
so ; though why it was not, would have been 
not quite easy to say. An indefinable sensa- 
tion of gloom and constraint pervaded it, an 
atmosphere overhung it, in which it seemed as 
if the wings of thought could not expand 
freely ; a somewhat of strained and artificial, 
stern and still, which sank oppressively upon 
the spirits, and placed fetters on the tongue. 
So at least had Gertrude and her brother 
Herbert often felt and said. Elizabeth was 
more congenial to the scene ; but this was 
the impression, which, amongst the gay and 
youthful in the neighbourhood, existed re- 
specting the interior of Greystocke HaU. 
There was a leaden hue diffused over the draw- 
ing-room ; a dearth of light and colouring ; an 
absence of grace and poetry. Life's dreariest 
was there, all unrelieved. Piles of 
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Missionary Magazines alternated with the 
Record newspaper. The tables sustained many 
books, but they, as well as the contents of the 
book-cases, were all of the same cast with those 
to which we have previously alluded, as form- 
ing the occupation of Lady Gh'ey's serious, and 
the recreation of her lighter hours. Some 
little ornamental volumes there were too, whose 
gay-coloured silken bindings seemed at first 
sight to promise corresponding contents ; but 
on closer inspection, they turned out to be, as 
Gertrude was wont to express it, a mere 
" gilding of the pill.'' " The piU'' was usually 
found to consist of excerpts from sermons, or 
collections of hymns, and sacred poetry, by 
courtesy so denominated. There was nothing 
to break the monotony of such reading ; nothing 
to give scope to the higher and more imagi- 
native faculties ; whose existence indeed, if 
not altogether ignored by those who gave its 
character to the apartment, would rather have 
been regarded in the light of an evil to be kept 
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in check, than accepted as a token that in 
assigning them a place in the human mind, its 
Maker intended them to take their due position 
and to receive their adequate nourishment. 

The most cheerful and natural-looking 
object in the room was the bright wood-fire, 
crackling and blazing on the dogs of the wide- 
expanded hearth ; in whose close vicinity, 
however, sat the master of the house ; his stem 
and taciturn presence, as he kept his eyes im- 
moveably bent on the book which he held in 
his hand, almost sufficient to neutralize the 
exhilirating influence of the genial blaze. 
Tall, thin, and rigid in form, his very high and 
very narrow forehead — the manifest prototype 
of his younger daughter's — but scantly-shaded 
by thin locks of hair prematurely whitened, 
his countenance, whose features were decidedly 
good, and whose expression was sad, grave, 
and severe, rather than unpleasing — marked 
by those deep drawn lines which speak of care 
and anxions thought — Sir Gervase Grey bore 
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4lie cqppearance of «t le^t ten more yearss than 
^006 he had actiwilly niwnbered, which might 
(be about fifty-two -w tiwree. Hifl lady was 
nix years his jtmior ; still a veary handsome 
wo^amn, who had, iu her early days, beenabeauty, 
XK)t mo:re noted for her p^^sonal charms than 
for her inordinate loye of gaiety. An accurate 
observer might, p^haps, Jutve disoemed the 
jsame propensities-— vanity, ambition, and a 
strong desire of distinction and excitement, 
still exerting their former sway over her 
character, only under a new phase, and di* 
rected towards diff<^ent ends. As she now sat 
upon a sofa by the fire-place, opposite to the 
chair occupied by her husband, dressed in a 
style of remarkable elegance, though with her 
neck and arms as scrupulously covered as her 
daughters', she would have been very lovely 
had not her beauty been marred lay an expres- 
sion of peevishness and dissatisfaction; an 
absence of repose, which robbed it of more 
^han half its charm. By her side was her 
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friend Mr. Armytage, a grave, quiet, some- 
what supercilious person, who, as a man of 
fortune and consequence — whilome a man of 
fashion, and now a leading member of the 
serious world, the Coryphceus of Bible Society 
Meetings, and a star of the first magnitude at 
Exeter Hall — ^was a visitor as welcome as he 
was frequent, to Lady Grey. She was, indeed, 
seldom unprovided with one or more guests of 
the kind, or with what was perhaps even more 
acceptable to her, satellites who derived their 
lustre from her countenance, and were well 
pleased to revolve arouad so fair and bright a 
luminary. She loved society; and although 
balls, as her daughter had intimated, were con- 
sidered out of the question in her code, and 
the recreation of dancing amongst young peo- 
ple voted one of the seven deadly sins ; yet it 
was not Lady Grey's fault that the stately, 
formal dinner-parties which occasionally varied 
the routine of the Hall, were not much more 
frequent, or the visitors in the house more 
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numerous. But on these points Sir Gervase 
was difficult to manage. 

He was a man of a naturally unsociable tem- 
per, a defect which had been much increased, 
as was always understood, by some painfiil 
circumstances in his early life, connected with 
the death of an elder brother. On this subject, 
Lady Grey herself was not well informed ; the 
event had taken place some time previous to 
her own marriage ; and was a theme on which, 
even to her, the reserved disposition of her 
husband rendered it nearly impossible for him 
to talk. He was one of those people, who at 
once conceal very profound feeling, under a 
dry and repellent exterior, and to whom, from 
invincible constitutional shyness, the expression 
of such feeling in words is all but impossible. 
No small misfortune this to a man himself, 
and at least equally so to those about him, 
above all to his children ; between whom and 
himself, it inevitably erects a barrier ; which 
in the present case, had been a peculiarly de- 
E B 
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plorable one. With all his reserve and gloom, 
his want of sympathy with youth, the positive 
dislike to society, which he had suffered to 
grow upon him, and the painful bigotry induced 
by his dark and awful religious views, Sir 
Gervase Grey was an infinitely more estimable 
and even a more loveable character, than his 
lady. He was thoroughly and conscientiously 
sincere in every thought and feeling ; and pos- 
sessed intensely warm affections, hidden be- 
neath his cold, stem manner. But what 
availed this to children who had grown up 
without ever discovering it ? Under the ju- 
dicious care of a single-hearted and tender 
mother, so complete a state of misimderstanding 
could not have existed between a father and 
his offspring. She would have acted as inter- 
preter between them, have drawn them towards 
each other, and so far as might be, broken 
down the partition which divided them ; but 
such an amelioration of the evil had been 
denied to Lady Grey's family. She was too 
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egotistdcal, too much self-engrossed, and world-^ 
apgrossed, too much bent upon notoriety 
without^ to eare for the laurels that bloom un- 
seen within a well-ordered home; and her 
numerous engagements^ and interminable cor- 
respondence with her serious Mends, interfered 
as thoroughly,, aa the gayest mode of existence 
oould hare done^ with her leisure or capacity 
for studying the dispositions, and making her- 
self the Mend of her children* Sir Gervase 
and she^ had alwaya got on very well together. 
He was a generous man in money-matters, and 
liberal to his wife in regard to all that money 
oould .purchase ; and he loyed her in his own 
undemonstratiye way, and AiUy believed her to 
be as comfdetely a pattern character as she was 
oalled,i and as she considered herself. The 
worst evil of which she had to complain, was, 
as we have already hinted, his indisposition to 
society. But limiting her superintendence of 
her children, to providing the girls with accom- 
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plished gavemesses, and with expensive masters 
during their occasional visits to London, while 
the boys were sent to a first-rate school ; not 
to mention those efforts at exciting and forcing 
their religious sensibilities, whieh only tended 
in effect to conceal their real diaraoters from 
her ; Lady Grey unwittingly snared them te 
grow up in a state of estrangement from their 
father, and owning no sentiment towards him, 
but fear of his austerity. 

Such was the fiamily party, who now ias- 
sembled round the tea-table, with the addition 
of Miss "Wayland. But little conversation took 
place during the meal, and that little, confined 
to the heads of the house, and their guest ; till 
towards its conclusion. Lady Grey produced a 
letter, the sight of whose thin paper, and out- 
landish post-mark, elicited a flash of eager 
expectation and enquiry from the bright 
eyes of Gertrude — and handed it across the 
table to Sir Qervase. 
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' "Tou can take dear Herbert's letter now, 
Sir Gervase, I have read it ; and he is well, I 
am thankful to say.'' 

" A letter from Herbert, dearest mamma ?" 
exclaimed her elder daughter. " When did it 
come ? Tou never told us !" 

" I am not in the habit, Gertrude, of dis- 
cussing mj worldly topics on the Sabbath-day ; 
nor, as you know, do I ever read my letters 
until after the hours of divine service. It 
arrived in the morning, of course, with the 
other letters. I heartily wish it were other- 
wise," she added, turning to Mr. Armytage. 
^^It is painful to be tantalized by the sight of 
letters from a distance, when one's thoughts 
should be in order; and the Sunday-post 
ia_" 

<* An unmitigated evil," pronounced Mr. 
Armytage ;^^ and one which I shall never 
cease denouncing from my place in parliament, 
until, &ffl humbly trust, I may succeed in 
forcing it upon the attentio^ of the legislature. 



S6 8^ effiBTAI^ ifBXt: 

It is B, tifktt, 130 doub% AeBi m^dfufr, to' see an 
lUM^eHed letter; froiH ^oniftiiJi^ isi Iftdi^ ^ 
on one's table all the Sal^bi&-daf , but let ti# 
rejoice that jovbf self-de^liE^ has^ heia rewiwied 
By good tidings of the dear abdeELtee*." 

A murmnr of assent fifom Sir Qt^aae Wlfe^ 
echoed by a lower one of admiration, which 
Missr Waylftnd herd fouAd it impossible U>t^ 
strain; glancing, a& she utt^ried it, tollrardi 
Elizabeth for syiinpathy. Bnt ISunbeth hfid 
b«it little ^fmp^j^ a^ a^ die's serviee^, a£tf 
in the st^m hardness of her Puritanic, dAd 
oe)^dered it as a m^6 Matt^^ ddntse, thit 
the eiaoTteity 6f opeitting h lettet befca'e tea^tatoe 
on Sundays, shoirM not be 60 tateoSi as conteiitt^ 
pMied by a^y person 6f seriond vi^ws ; s6 thlM 
she had no idea of flinging away admiration OSt 
so simple dOi a6t of dnty. Her govern^s, on 
th6 contrary, while deVc>ttIy acquiesetog in 
the assumed iifetperatiyenefis of the dnty, Witt 
endoit^ed with too large a pdttSbn of the milk 
of human kindneiis^ not to ^pr^iate its di|S« 
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oultjr in the present oafie ; and liad too profound 
a feeling of reYerenoe for Lady Grey, to be 
strait by tiie y^y needless parade of its fol- 
filment^ 

Gertrude, tiie while, sat secretly wondering 
in the depths (^ her saroastio spirit, whether the 
act of reading a letter, req>eoting whose con* 
tents the reeeirer must inevitably feel anxious^ 
would be likely to distraot his mind so effeq- 
toally £rom the duties of Sunday, as the know- 
ledge that it lay unread, awaiting his return 
fix>m Evening Church, with the unavoidable 
anticipation of what its contents were likely to 
be — good or bad — «ad or joyful. These medi- 
tations, however, found no vent in speech, 
though she could not restrain her impatience to 
hear more of her brother. 

" But Herbert, mamma ! You have told us 
nothing of him, except that he is well, dear 
fellow! Might I see his letter, dear papa?" 
in a more timorous tone. " You have laid it 
beside you ; might I be allowed to read it ?" 
£ 5 
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"You will leam, I hope, in time, to mo- 
derate these excessive worldly anxieties, Ger- 
trude," replied Sir Gervase. 

He had, at first, seemed inclined to deny the 
request, lOBOorely believing that in so doing, 
he should be aeting judiciously by his impatient 
daughter ; but a look, an imploring and a more 
gentle look withal than he was usually accus- 
tomed to see on her countenance, touched him ; 
and he gave her the letter, neutralizing the 
effect of the action by the stem words and 
aspect which accompanied it. Gertrude could 
not read her father's heart, or guess at the 
nature of some most moumM reminiscences 
which had swelled up within it at the sight of 
her face just then ; she could only see their 
outward effect, which had been* to make him 
look and speak even more austi»€4y than usual ; 
and it was with an indignant, instead of a 
grateful, emotion that she took the letter from 
his hand. 

Its perusal, however, did her good. It had 
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b^en written upwards of three months back, 
in the fall flow of health, as yet unbroken, and 
of naturally lively spirits ; and Herbert Grey, 
like many young persons placed in a chilling 
home-circle, found it much easier to write to 
his parents, from a distance that annihilated 
any feelings save those of affection, than to 
converse with them when in their presence, 
and under the constant sense of restraint, 
which it imposed. Thus his letters, if not 
every communicative as to his private feelings 
and pursuits, were generally replete with 
kindly warmth, and contained many pleasant 
little sketches of the things and perscms around 
him. The affectionate spirit which breathed 
in this one, and especially his repeated allusions 
to his sisters, and long messages to them, went 
to the heart of Gertrude, and caused a glow of 
tenderer feelings to arise within her, than were 
often called forth in the course of her daily 
existence. 

" It is a charming letter, mamma," she 
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e:!teUuiied^ leati^g off, At Icfftgth^ JErota te 
p^rufltd, witb hmghtened colour £^ dptokliny 
eyes, ^^Elisabefth may i*6ad it— "^may tUm 

not?' 

^* Certainly^ my dectr," ^ds Lady Grey's ro* 
sponse froib the so€i oomer^ which ishe had 
resuini^ on the conclusion of tea. ^' It is a 
delightfiil letter.'' 

Elizabeth received it from h^ sistof more 
coolly than the latter h^ done from her father, 
and laid it down on the table beside her^ until 
she had finished the perusal c^ a letter in th9 
<< Memoirs of Mrs, Susan Huntington^" HaVi&g 
come to thiB end of that document^ she piH^ 
oeeded to read her brother's. 

" I have great hopes of my dear boy/' said 
Lady Grey in a low voice to Mr* Armytage, 
" increasing hopes* His views were fiEir from 
decided when he left home ; and it is, and has 
always been, a matter of deep regret to md, 
that I find it impossible to induce him to speak 
openly, There has been from his childiood a 
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r«erre Mi Herbett's paxl;^ wil^ regard to 
Mrkma topics^ ycry diS^reht from his eharaeter 
in otheor things, and jet most difficult to orer'^ 
oome. But I ob^earrej with great satlsfEtotioD) 
th^ maimet, in which he dwells upon his 
increasing intimacy with the Company's Chap* 
lain at --*--', who appears, indeed, to be a most 
devoted person. I augur very favorably from 
that ciromnstance." 

^^I could wish, however," interposed Sir 
Gervase, looking up from his book, ^^that 
Herbert would give us some clearer insight 
into his friend's views. He has never been, in 
the least degree^ explicit on that subject ; and 
thotlgh I would not be imcharitable, we know 
too well that many of the Company's Chaplains 
are not what one would desire, in many ways. 
You ought. Lady Grey, my dear, to put the 
question to him more decidedly and pointedly. 
I own I am not altogether satisfied." 

" OhI papa," exclaimed Gertrude, her intense 
interest in the subject overcoming her sense of 
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constraint in her fiEtther'8 presence, ^^dearpapa, 
how can you say so. ? If one half that Herbert 
mentions of Mr. Clayering in this very letter 
be true, he must be little short of an angel." 

"A — hem! — Gtertrude — my dear child," 
began Sir Gervase, laying down his book, and 
bending a frowning brow of grave rebuke upon 
the audacious damsel, while her sister raised a 
cold, severe glance from the letter, which she 
was reading, and fixed it upon her, as in mute 
amaiement,— ^^ that, Gertrude, is an eiqpression 
most unfit — ^" 

** Clavering, did you say. Miss Grey ?" 
unceremoniously interrupted Mr. Armytage, 
raising his supercilious eyes, and, for the first 
time that evening, as Gertrude indignantly 
said to herself, appearing conscious of the 
jnresence of his host's eldest daughter in the 
room. " May I ask if you mentioned the name 
of Clavering jiist now ?" 

" She did," said Lady Grey, answering for 
ker daughter, " Mr. Clavering is the name of 
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the gentleman of whom we have just been 

speaking — ^the Chaplain at . Do you 

happen to know him, Mr. Armytage ?" 

"A brother of Sir William Clavering of 
Dycheley, in shire ?" pursued the interro- 
gator. "The Reverend Ernest Clavering, of 
College, Oxford?" 

" As to the College, I know nothing," re- 
turned Lady Grey ; " but his christian name, 
i am almost certain, is Ernest, and he is Sir 
William Clavering's only brother, as I recollect 
Herbert mentioning. He has not been quite 
three years in India. May I ask — ^what do 
you know of him, Mr. Armytage ? You quite 
startle me." 

" 1 should be sorry to do so — but — " Once 
more the supercilious eyes were cast down ; 
and a pause, more emphatic than speech, 
ensued. Lady Grey regarded her guest in 
silent alarm. Sir Gervase did not speak — ^but 
remained with his gaze immovably bent on the 
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orftole. At lengtli, Mr, Aimytage tinolosed 

^^ Yoicr son is yeiy iatimate with Mr. Clayer* 
bxgj my dear madam ? Indeed?' as an assent 
was returned to the proposition* ^^ I deejay 
regret it, I own. Nay, do not mistake me« I 
know nothing against his character— qnite the 
contrary. But the more amiable the man, the 
greater the danger in such a case. Mr. Gl&vex'* 
ing was a marked man at Oxford, in a marked 

College. is known to be deeply infected 

with that taint — that new device of the enemy, 
which is, at present^ spreading so rapidly and 
so insidiously in the Church, and corrupting 
the preaching of the Gospel. Those Tracts fw 
the Times which have been emanating from 
Oxford, and which one can call by no other '^ 
name than a masked battery of Satan's own 
opening there — a new form of Popery ! — they 
are all, or nearly all, traceable to that Col- 
lege." 



" Do you meaa to s»y," demainded Sir Ger- 
vase, in a solenm tone, ^^ that Mr. Clavenng i^ 
one of the wsxtess of t&ese Tracts^?" 

** Not om^ of their \mtdis," replied Mr. 
Anaytagid^ ^^But tktt Mr. Clav^Bring waier, 
^en at Ox&^y one of the most ardent ad^ 
mifers and did^ples of their writefs, I 

Theword watf)im»iouno<^ with an emphadd 
so marked— the aspect of th^ speaker tras m 
Mk of darky st6t% a&d nnntterable meaning, 
that it'(x>iild be nx> matt^ for astonishm^t if hitf 
hearers^ Uf whom the Tracts for the Tim^d 
were knowu by name alone, and that v^ 
slightly, were terrwr-^strioken ds by the^ flidfl^* 
tioii of 80(n# gtiflty and mysterious agency, 
under whose infl^edcer their son had unhappily 
Mien, and which might be expected to sub- 
ji^ate him^ body and souL 

"I drteaded this.'— I always dreaded some- 
thing amiss, from the time that Herbert first 
named Mr» Clavering. I know not how or 
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why, but I feared all was not right,'' ejaculated 
Sir Gervase. 

^ He said no more. He was not a man of 
words ; but sat in silence, his stem and care- 
worn Qountenance becoming every instant more 
troubled and more gloomy ; while Mr. Army- 
tage unfolded to the eager questions of his lady 
a detail of the offences of ^^ the Tractarians," 
in general, and of Mr. Clavering in particular, 
containing the usual blending of misunder- 
stood and misrepresented facts, with gross ex- 
aggerations and actual falsehood, more or less 
observable in all that has ever been advanced 
against them by the leading organs of the 
party to which he belonged. 

In the course of this revelation, Lady Grey 
learnt, amongst other particulars into which 
we refrain from entering, that the friend of 
her son was ^^ understood to be" a strenuous 
upholder of the celibacy of the clergy ; nay 
more, that he was even suspected of having 
bound himself by a private vow of celibacy I 
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The authority from whom Mr. Annytage had 
derived this information, had added, he 
said, some particulars, which he was not at 
Uberty to divulge, tending, if correct, of which 
he — Mr. Annytage— had little doubt — to con- 
vict Mr. Clavering of having availed himself 
of his opinions to cover very ungenerous and 
unhandsome conduct, in a case of peculiar 
delicacy,- not long before his departure for 
India. But what was that in comparison of 
the momentous doctrinal errors of which, in 
common with the rest of his party in the 
Church, Mr Clavering stood accused ! Lady 
Grey was solemnly adjured to write and warn 
her son of these, and of their tendencies ; and 
here tiie conversation, to which Gertrude had 
hitherto been an intent listener, branched off 
into deep discussion of a nature which she had 
neither the ability nor the desire to follow. 

Sho had, however, been supplied with ample 
food for meditation by what had already 
passed; and as she sat at the sofa- table, a 
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little apart from the circle, her eyed apparently 
bent on a volume of Calyinistic SeruMma) it 
were hard to tell what a chaos of angry, sarcas- 
tic, and yet bewildered ideas straggled to* 
gether for. the mastery in her young mind. 
Gertrude's total want of reyerenee rendered 
her at all times slow of belief; and when to 
this was added her especial love &ir Herbert, 
the (me individual in her fEunily who had at 
once cidled forth, and had never repelled the 
strongest feelings of which sha was capable, 
and her especial abhorrence of Mr. Army tage, 
it may readily be supposed how little she felt 
indined to alter the opinion which £^e hod 
ccmceived on the authority of the one, at the 
dictum of the other. And if this mon^ on 
whose goodness^ and devotedness, and whose 
total freedom from selfishness, her brother so 
loved to dwell, were indeed the dangerous and 
itnprincipled being that she now heard 
him represented, where was goodness to be 
found ? Certainly not in those sdf-nghteous 
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Pharisees, who, on the score of some assumed 
idefvatioii orer the rest of their fellow-crea- 
hires, arrogated to themselves the privilege of 
aittisg in judgment upon all who differed from 
them; exonerated, as it would seem, in their 
own opinions, at least, by that &ncied eleva- 
tion from the necessity of exercising the 
eommon-place, every-day virtues of humility 
and charity in their judgment. And as Ger- 
trude's eye, .from behind her book, fell upon 
the cold, proud, impassive countenance of him 
who was, to her fancy, the type, the very incar- 
nation, of all from which she most instinctively 
revolted, with its hopeless expression of per- 
fect self-reliance, and self-constituted infallibi- 
lity, it may be that in despair and impatience 
her undisciplined spirit, whose inner workings 
were so little suspected by those who should 
have guided them, was unconsciously begins 
ning to turn to the dreary refuge of scepticism 
— the doubting enquiry — "what is Truth?" 
A woful, deplorable — ^but who shall dare to 
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call it an uncommon — result, of mental habits, 
and a mental training — such as hers had been? 
And at whose door lay the sin ? 

Meanwhile the hours crept on, laggingly, 
wearily, slowly. It did, indeed, seem as if the 
clock had fallen asleep ! Certainly, there was 
no denying it ; the Sunday evening was very 
tall ! But the longest night will have an end, 
at last ; and, accordingly, it fell out, that, in 
due course of time, the pendule on the mantel- 
piece vindicated its own wakefulness by chim- 
ing ten. This sound, duly echoed by the great 
hall-clock, was immediately followed by the 
ringing of a bell, and the procession of the 
family party into the library, a stately room, 
dark with massive oak-carving and crimson 
hangings, and communicating with the draw- 
ing-room, through the ante-chamber already 
mentioned, as having a glass-door to the 
flower-garden. Here, all the numerous esta- 
blishment of servants being assembled, a chap- 
ter of the Bible, selected at his own discretion. 
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was read by Sir Gervase, and followed by a 
long extemporaneons prayer, after which Miss 
Wayland and the young ladies retired ; and the 
Baronet and his lady, with their guest, re- 
turned to the drawing-room, where a tray with 
wine and water, and other refreshments, was 
brought in, previous to their separation for the 
night. 

Having now, as we flatter ourselves, suc- 
ceeded in giving the reader some idea how it 
came to pass that young Grey should feel him- 
self happier and more at liberty at a distance 
from his wealthy and beautiful home, we leave 
its inmates in the act of lying down to rest ; 
and return to him, who, about the same time, 
was awakening from his first sleep in the 
Bungalow of Clavering. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



PHILLIP GBISY. 



The theme of home, and its iincongenialities, 
whose discussion Clavering had interrupted in 
the manner we have described in a previous 
chapter, was one in which Herbert Grey felt 
too longing a desire for sympathy, not to be 
renewed at more favorable opportunities ; and, 
by degrees, and at intervals, his friend learned 
much respecting his early life and associations, 
which too painfully accounted for what was 
unsettled in his opinions, and imsatisfactory in 
his state of mind. Besides all of which we 
have given the outlines, a mournful domestic 
narrative, as yet untouched on, was, at length, 
unfolded by the yoimg man, concerning the 
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death of his elder brother, an event which had 
taken place four years previous to the time 
when we have introduced him to the reader. 
Mournful the tale was, but not uncommon. The 
fate of Phillip Grey, was one which too many 
families can parallel. He had been, as Claver- 
ing learned from Herbert, two years his senior, 
and at the period of his death, had not com- 
pleted his twentieth year. The brothers were 
warmly attached, though very dissimilar ; for 
the character of Phillip was more akin, in 
some respects, to that of his sister Elizabeth, 
than to the light-hearted and buoyant tem- 
perament which belonged by nature to Her- 
bert and to Gertrude. He was habitually 
grave and quiet as a boy, and of a somewhat 
anxious and desponding turn of mind, a defect 
which, in a measure, seemed to draw the two 
brothers more closely together, as causing the 
elder rather to lean for support upon the hope- 
ful temper of the younger. 

Combined with the gravity and quietude 

VOL. I. F 
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whidi lay upon the surfisu^e of his disposition, 
some other qualities belonged to Phillip, not so 
easily discernible at first sight, save to a very 
acute and observant eye. The germs of strong 
feeling, and of stronger passions, were con- 
cealed in the heart of the boy ; gaining in 
strength and concentration in proportion to the 
d^;ree in which the education that he receiyed, 
repressed and kept them down. It had been 
the resolution of Sir Genrase Grey, that his 
sons should not go to school until the elder 
had completed his thirteenth year. Until that 
period arrived, they were educated entirely at 
home, upon a system of the utmost strictness, 
and most rigorous seclusion, under the care 
of a highly accomplished tutor ; the Mr. Har- 
grave, whom we have seen filling the position 
of incumbent of the living of Greystocke, to 
which he had subsequently been presented by 
Sir Gervase. 

This gentleman's ultra Calvinistic opinions, 
and the stem unsympathising temper, alinost 
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inseparable from such views, combined though 
they were, with much that was zealous, devoted, 
and sincere — ^yet eixttnently unfitted him for 
undertaking such a charge as that of the sons 
of Sir Gtervase Grey, who would have re- 
quired a tutor of a very diflferent stamp, to 
counteract the unfortunate influences of their 
home. Under Mr» Hargrave's auspices, 
on the contrary, these were augmented. 
Severe punishments following the most tri- 
fling offences ; an austere repression of every 
little sally of boyish spirits, or outbreak of 
boyish mischief; such things as those who 
know what boyhood is, are well aware, must 
be winked at, or leniently dealt with ; a plan of 
religious instruction which indelibly associated 
the idea of th^ Christian's blessed weekly fes- 
tival, mth every thing that was tedious, gloomy, 
and repulsive ; and while treating the baptized 
members of the church, as unconverted hea- 
thens, dwelt upon the deep and awful mystpries 
<^ the^christian faith, to the exclusion of every 
p 2 
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topic relating to the love, the goodness, the 
infinite mercy and loving-kindness of God; 
what results save those which actually followed, 
could be expected from such a system ? It 
did not render Herbert Grey, as similar treat- 
ment had done his sister Gertrude, deceitfiil, 
and deficient in honorable feeling ; for neither 
manifestation of evil was compatible with his 
singularly open and sincere temper; but it 
made him reckless, rebellious, and irreligious ; 
prone to every mischief, and open to every 
temptation that should chance to assail him on 
entering a world of which he knew absolutely 
nothing ; for Sir Gervase's dread of "worldly" 
associations for his sons was such, that they 
were not permitted, throughout the course of 
theirhome-education,tohave any intimate com- 
panions of their own age whatevOT* Nor was 
this circumstance compensated, as we have 
already seen, by their being made the com- 
pai\^ons and friends of their parents. Their 
was composed of restrictions and prohibi- 
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tions ; and. they were watched with a sedulous- 
oare which destroyed their own sense of moral 
responsibility. 

But, injurious as were the eflteots of this 
system in Herbert's case — ^they were still more 
disastrous in Phillip's, when transplanted &om 
home to one of the great public schools. The 
gradation was not slow, by which a dis- 
position so uimaturally repressed, and held 
down — ^the pressure once removed — came to 
overflow all bounds. 

Not to dwell at needless length upon an oft 
told tale, it was no long time ere the silent,^ 
gloomy boy became transmuted into the wild 
and daring ringleader in every evil practice 
amongst his schoolfdlows, to a degree surpass- 
ing any misconduct of his brother, by so much 
as his nature was more vehement and uncon- 
trollable^ It became necessary, at last, to re- 
port the elder son's aberrations to his father ; 
and then followed disgrace and disfavor at home, 
stem, still, inexorable indignation on the part 
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of Sir Qenrase, and objmgatums .from Mr. 
Hargrave, of a nature so awfbl, as tended to 
drive a sensitive mind to def^Hdr^ and harden a 
reckless one into hopeless indiffBrence, if not 
infidelity ; a state of things whidi eflfectoalty 
completed the work of estranging the fitthdr 
from the son; and raised a baiiier between 
thorn which never was oreroome. 

The school career of Phillip came to a dose. 
IIo wont to Cambridge; and Herbert being 
dostincd for Sandhurst, the brothers were 
Mopuratody for the first time. They only inet 
again during a few brief intervals, until the 
woful day when Herbert was sent for to be 
proHcnt tit his brother's death-bed. 

This was at Cambridge. A brain fever was the 
proximate cause of dissolution ; but the consti- 
tution of the unfortunate youth was enfeebled 
by early indulgence in vice, and his excitable 
nervous system overstrained by long-continued 
tension at the gaming table, and similar 
haunts. At that early age, there was scarce a 
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&nii of sin with which Phillip Grey had not 
been familiar; and his state of bodily and 
m^ital predisposition to the terrible disease 
which had prostrated him, was such as to 
lender him its easy victim. His parents in- 
stantly obeyed the summons which warned 
them of his danger ; but during the days of 
agonized suspense which followed, not only 
were they deprived of the comfort of knowing 
that they were recognised, but their very 
hearts were wrung, and their blood frozen, by 
the hideous revelations of his delirium, alter- 
nating as these did, with outbursts of frenzied 
despair. The cold shudder of horror crept 
over Clavering, while Herbert Grey, in a low, 
Mtering voice, related to him some details of 
those awful hours. Then it was that the terri- 
ble lessons of his tutor, scoffed at when ut- 
tered, seemed to return upon the unfortunate 
young man, during that state of mysterious semi- 
oonsciousness, when the soul, having lost all 
connexion with the avenues of sense that unite 
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it to the visible T^orld around, seems only more 
fully awake and alive to the impressions made 
upon it in the — perhaps — not less real world 
wherein it has its wondrous dwelling, beyond 
the ken of human intelligence. Wild bursts, 
of religious terror and despair would alternate 
with ravings of a diflFerent description ; during: 
which the suflFerer would dwell on the doctrines: 
of election and predestination, and would re^ 
vert to Mr. Hargrave's having pronounced him. 
a child of wrath, and one seemingly fore-, 
doomed to perdition ; statements which it ap^i 
peared had made a far more abiding impression 
on his naturally gloomy and desponding 
temper of mind, than could have been believed, 
possible by a casual observer, occurring as they; 
had done years before. The eighth chapter of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Eomans, that griev- 
ously misiutcrpreted chapter, which had been a. 
favourite theme of Mr. Hargrave, seemed as 
if written in characters of fire before the eyes, 
of his soul. . . . 
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Again, and again, and again, he would repeat 
those words which speak of fore-knowledge 
and pre-destin^tion, as regards the dealings of 
Gk)d with man. Again and again, and yet 
again, he would shriek out his own conviction, 
that he was neither fore-known nor pre- 
destinated — that he was a vessel of wrath, and 
fitted for destruction ; again and again would 
reiterate his frantic entreaties to be delivered 
from the flames already kindled to consume 
him, body and soul ! Thus it was for eight 
days of ever deepening anguish and dismay ; 
and on the ninth, he died. Nor was there 
aught to soften the misery of the last impres- 
sions connected with him, save the few hours 
of calm and consciousness, faint and dim though 
they were, preceding his departuie, during 
which time he seemed to listen: — they trusted 
— they hoped — they clung to the belief that 
he listened — to the earnest words and more 
earnest prayers of a clergyman, of a different 
stamp from Mr. Hargrave, who, as the first at 
F 6 
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buid^ had been smumooed to Ae bed oObe 
ijmg jmdii tfae \erj inslaiit Aat it i^peared 
Vkdj he mi^st be undentoodbj bim. 

It was a dismal nanatiTe^ and fbe imprea- 
akmof audi a aeene, eooneeted with the hut 
houn of a brother, to whmii he had been moat 
Ibndlj attached, was one whidi had bmnt 
itself in upon the very heart c^ Heriiert Grey. 
He assured his sjrmpathimng listener that he 
had never been the same since then ; that in 
the midst of his gayest homs and keenest 
enjoyments, ever and anon there would rise 
up before him a picture of that room at 
Cambridge, that bed of suffering — the feoe — 
the ghastly face of him who laj tossing there, 
and send a chill into his evety vein. He 
believed, Herbert added, that the impres- 
sion might have been a very different and a 
much more salutary one, had there been a 
different home-atmosphere to foster it.. More 
especially was this likely to have been the 
case, as that illness and death of his brother 
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had first revealed to him a fact hitherto iinad- 
verted to— the intense strength, namely, of his 
fether's paternal affection. Never imtil he be- 
held him, every barrier of reserve laid prostrate 
beneath the levelling stroke of such affliction, 
hanging in bitter anguish over Phillip's dying 
bed, and passionately clinging, after life was 
gone, to the remainsr of his erring but beloved 
s<m ; never, till then, had Herbert penetrated 
into the depths of the love in his father's heart, 
concealed beneath the gloomy austerity of his 
usual demeanour. And when they all returned 
together ^o their saddened and desolated home, 
had it been possible for Sir Gervase to have 
then laid his heart more open to that of the 
boy, so softened, and for the time, at least, 
bettered by sorrow, a very different state of 
feeling between them might have arisen, 
dating from that very time. But on the con- 
trary, it seemed that, the iSrst unrestraint of his 
distress at an end, the father only shut him- 
self up in a more impenetrable mantle of 
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silence, sternness, and reserve, as though to 
punish himself for having once suffered the 
mantle to be withdrawn. He spoke seldomer 
than ever ; a smile was never seen upon hid 
countenance, whose lines began to assume a 
deeper and more care-worn character every day ;' 
while his hair almost visibly whitened. And 
it was said by the servants, that for hours after 
every other light in the house was extinguished, 
their master's lamp was burning in his private 
room at nights, and he, himself, pacing up and 
down the floor, or, as his valet averred, that 
he had, on one ojcasion, seen him through the 
key-hole, prostrate on his knees, and uttering 
groans of anguish, which would have found 
vent in the hearing of no human ear. But this 
was not suffered to appear upon the surface ; 
and the young heart of his son became daily 
more chilled and alienated by his demeanour, 
so that his return to Sandhurst was a positive 
release from bondage. 

*' In short, Clavering," was Herbert's conclu- 
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sion, "itk all wrong at home, all wrong together, 
and one cannot make a better of it. My father U 
as good a man as ever lived; and I believe, at this 
moment, would lay down his life for any one 
of his children ; and yet we are, every one of 
us, afraid of him, cannot be at our ease with 
him, durst no more confess a fault to him than 
fly in the air. Then my mother — she would 
love us all dearly if she were left to herself, 
but she has so many seridus toadies about her — 
she is so surrounded by flatterers and proneurs^ 
and lives in such an atmosphere of perpetual 
incense on the subject of herself, and her 
feelings, and her doings, that she has no time 
left for her children, and no room in her heart 
for healthy, simple aflfections to flourish in. 
There is something unsatisfactory about every- 
thing, and every body at home. It has done 
me a grerit deal of mischief. I am quite free 
to confess it. I have run into fifty things that 
T knew I was to blame in, from pure love of'* 
contradiction ; and pure disgust and weariness 
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of disagreeable goodness. Goodness— -indeed 
I cannot call it ; for I have seen so much self- 
seeking, so much yanity, and such horrible 
want of charity, amongst persons whom every- 
body I knew called good; not to speak of 
bad temper and bigotry ; that until I knew 
you, I had almost come to the conclusion that 
it was all humbug together, and that the bad 
people were the best I Well — ^you won't let 
me speak, Clavering, as usual ; but you cannot 
hinder what I think and feel ; I believe I should 
have gone to destruction altogether, before 
very long, if I had not been thrown in your 
way." 

Herein young Grey spoke nothing but the 
simple truth. It had been his misfortune, as 
it has been the misfortune — the ruin — of 
thousands like himself, never to have had any 
but a low standard of his own sex placed before 
him. His unhappy experience of persons whose 
^ moral conduct was irreproachable, but whose 
mistakes and peculiarities rendered morality 
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itself, not to speak of religion — ^repulsive, had 
cast him, by a natural reaction, upon those of 
whom neither good quality could be predicated, 
and his tone of mind had been lowered, as 
wdil as its ideal of the pure and lofty in cha- 
racter all but destroyed, by perpetual contact 
with what was emphatically of the earth, 
earthy ; until he had nearly reached the de- 
plorable climax of disbelieving in the existence 
of exalted goodness, or the reality of true 
enthusiasm. 

But the climax was not reached. The 
Providence of God placed Herbert Grey within 
the sphere of Ernest Clavering's influence; 
and from the beginning of their acquaintance 
attracted the heart of the latter in a pecu- 
liar manner towards him. It had indeed 
been a plan, upon which Clavering had success- 
fully acted, ever since his arrival at , to 

cultivate intimacy with the younger men, 
whether soldiers or civilians, who came up 
there, and endeavour to acquire an influence 
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OT«r them for good. And the gift — for a gift 
it iS) which enables a man to do so, belonged 
in a n^maikable manner to him. There was 
something: about him, some inexplicable 
power, to which the wildest and most careless. 
spirits; felt compelled in some measure to yield 
respect and allegiance. Young man though he 
wa^ he was one at whom it was impossible ta 
laugh : and who indeed was so charming as a 
comp^mion) so free firom assumption or intole- 
raniv, so ^^ntle, and yet so stedfast in the 
right; that he disarmed those most opposed to 
him of animosit}*, and of the inclination to 
ridicule him. It could not but command 
respect from the most thoughtless, if it did no 
more ; to see a man, in the prime of youth, a 
man of birth and high breeding, accustomed 
from childhood to ease and luxury, willingly, 
and as a matter of course, relinquishing every 
thing of the sort, save what the climate ren- 
dered indispensable, or his- assiduous care for 
the coinfort of his friends provided for them ; 
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exercising perpetual, unobtrusive self-denial; 
and pouring forth his worldly means, without 
stint or limit, wherever there was a call for 
charity, or a service to be rendered to the 
Church's cause. To see his unwearied devotion 
to the work which he had come there to dis-i 
charge ; the pastoral labours, in the course of 
which he was constantly undertaking journeys, 
to which his health and strength were . sadly^ 
inadequate, through the immense district 
pdaced under his care ; and his perpetual exer-: 
tions in the schools, and amongst the hospital 
patients at the station ; yet to find the man 
who was capable of all this, no bigot, but a 
highly cultivated being, capable of entering 
into every theme connected with life, or with 
literature, which interested those around him, 
was experience more instructive, than any dog- 
matic teaching could have been. It opened up. 
to Herbert Grey, as it had done to others be- 
side him, a new perception of what men might 
be, and what they might do, under the influ- 
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ence of high prinoiple ; and compelled him to 
acknowledge, that it was possible to be excel- 
lent, without being either censorious of others, 
or assuming respectmg self. And it may be 
imagined, with what sensations he must have 
regarded the probability of being forced to 
exchange friendship like Clavering's, for a 
return to the spiritual despotism of Mr. Har- 
grave! 

But this dreaded consummation began daily 
to appear loo likely to take place. Another 
relapse of fever, consequent on some slight im- 
prudence, into which sensations of returning 
health had betrayed him, reduced him to a 
state so precarious, as to render a total change 
of climate, and a long sea-yoyage, indispensable 
to his recovery; and to his deep and bitter 
regret, it was finally arranged, that so soon as 
he should be able to proceed to Calcutta, he 
must there embark for Europe. In the mean- 
while, he was still awaiting his sentence of 
banishment, as he termed it, when the arrival 
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of a home-mail brought out intelligence, in 
which some of his friends at were in- 
terested, and which shall be detailed in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAFfEE V. 



THE EUROPEAN MAIL. 



•^Clavoring is at the hospital, is he, Grey?" 
asked Mackenzie, entering on the afternoon 
of the day on which the mail had arriyed, with 
an open letter in his hand. 

** lie is," replied Grey, who was languidly 
roolining in a large chair, drawn out beneath 
one of the arches of the verandah. He too had 
various letters and newspapers lying beside 
hiui on a table ; but at the present moment, as 
if oxhuustod with the effort of reading them, 
ho wuH leaning back with half-closed eyes, 
ooniplotoly unoccupied. 

** Do you think he will soon come in ?' 
enquired the visitor. 

^*lIo ought, I should think," said Grey, 
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•" for he has been there for ^ours, all through 
the heat of the day. He was sent for to visit 
two dying men, not very long after the mail 
came in, and he went at once, though evidently 
his letters were very interesting to him." 

" I should think they were !'' exclaimed 
Mackenzie. ** So like Clavering that was ! 
Sherborne says there are a good many patients 
in a very precarious state at the hospital. He 
probably foimd more to engage him than he 
reckoned on ; and he would not leave while 
there was any duty that he could do How do 
you feel this afternoon, Grey ?" he added in a 
kindly tone of enquiry. 

" Thank you," replied Grey, " I am not very 
well. The home-letters have upset me. I am 
getting quite unfit for anything now — weaker 
and more useless every day. I believe I shall 
die here, and save them the trouble of sending 
me home." 

" Nay, nay, my dear fellow," said Mackenzie, 
in a cheering tone, " don't talk so ; don't give 
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way to such gloomy forebodings. You are low 
and out of spirits, that is all, OY^-excited, I 
dare say, by these letters. We all are — ^the 
strongest of us, — the day the mail comes in. I 
feel quite queer myself to-day. Here comes 
Clavering, at last, I see," he added, as that 
gentleman appeared, advancing with a slow 
and languid step along the verandah. Dead 
tired, eh Clavering ?" 

" Not quite dead," replied the other with a 
smile, approaching and 'greeting his friend; 
then turning to make the most anxious en- 
quiries after Grey, which were answered in 
rather a more cheerful strain, than those of 
Mackenzie had been; the sight of him ap- 
pearing to revive the young man. 

*' I was so grieved to leave you all day alone, 
Grey," he added, **but I found it impossible 
to get away sooner. Besides the poor men 
who asked to see me, there were several other 
patients desirous to do so; and I could not 
think of disappointing them." 
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" I am a£raid you are sadly Imooked up," 
said Mackeime, as Clavering sank into a chair 
beside, him. ^^The mail alone is excitement 
enough for one day, not to speak of such work 
after it." 

" I had great comfort in some of the work 
to-day," replied Clavering. " I found that I 
was able to give comfort, and nothing cheers 
one so much as that. Yes, certainly tixis mail 
was very exciting; and I have no doubt," 
glancing at the letter which his friend held, 
" that you have received the same tidings, that 
reached me from my brother." 

"J have," answered Mackenzie, " in a letter 
from mine, overflowing with happiness, as you 
may suppose, and I am so charmed, Clavering, 
over and above his happy prospects, to find 
that you and I are to be connected, through 
his means. I assure you, that is no small item 
in the satis&ction I feel. I came here partly 
for the purpose of shaking hands upon it." 
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^* Thank you with all my heart, Mackenzie/^ 
said Clayering, cordially returning the warm 
grasp and shake of the hand, which accompanied 
this speech* " But there is Grey looking at 
us, all astonishment. We must explain. I 
rushed off in such haste this morning, that I 
had no time to tell him the news." 

*^ You and Mackenzie are about to be con- 
nected ?" asked Grey. " How is that ?" 

'^ Why," returned Mackenzie, " you must 
know, Grey, that my brother Kenneth ^" 

\' What, the Chief," interrupted Grey with 
a smile, "the Chief of that unpronounceable 
patronymic. Glen — Glyn ?" 

" Glenandarroch, you poor benighted 
southron! Kenneth Grant Mackenzie, com- 
monly called Glenandarroch, a very fine fellow, 
and a good-looking, though I say it, who 
should not say it. The said Kenneth writes 
me in this letter, that he is on the eye of mar- 
riage with Lady Anne Elrington, the only 
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daughter of Lord Middleham ; whose half- 
sister, by the first marriage of her mother, — 
Miss let me see — Miss " 

" Damerei," said Ciavering in a low voice, 
" Margaret Damerel." 

** Miss Damerel — that is it — is the wife of 
Sir William Ciavering. Thus, you see, my 
brother and Clavering's will be brothers-in-law ; 
and that makes some sort of connexion between 
us, certainly, though it might puzzle a 
Seannachie to say exactly what." 

** Never mind, Mackenzie," said Ciavering, 
" Leave that to the Seannachies ; we shall 
rejoice in the fact all the same, and only hope 
to continue as good friends in our new charac- 
ter, as we have been in our old. I am very 
glad indeed to hear of this marriage, for your 
brother, whom I know so well by your report. 
The Middlehams are an amiable, highly re- 
spectable family, and Lady Anne Avill have a 
considerable fortune, I know, which is not to be 
despised, though I am aware your brother does 

VOL. I. G 
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not require that recommendation. She was a 
lovely little creature when T saw her last ; and 
must now, I think, be about nineteen." 

" Yes, nineteen, that is the age my brother 
names," replied Mackenzie. " He raves about 
her beauty too." 

"They are a very beautiful race," said 
Clavoring. 

" Is her sister. Lady Clavering, handsome ?" 
asked Mackenzie. " It is odd enough, now I 
think of it, Clavering, much as I have heard 
you talk of your brother, how seldom you have 
mentioned her to me. I knew, of course, that 
there was such a person, but scarce anything 
farther." 

The eyes of Grey happened at this moment 
to be fixed on Clavering's face; and as the 
straightforward Mackenzie made this remark, 
it occurred to himself, not only that he had 
scarcely ever heard his friend mention his 
sister-in-law, but also, that the former became 
at these words, if possible, more deathly pale 
than he had been before. It was, however, 
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iu hiB usual calm voice that he answered 
them." 

" You could know nothing of her but what 
was good and charming, Mackenzie, whether 
or not I have been ungracious enough to keep 
silent as to her merits. Yes, she is — not hand- 
dome^ which is a word to be applied to a differ- 
ent style of person from her ; but beautiful, 
very — nearly the most beautifiil person I have 
ever seen." 

"And are the sisters alike? Does Lady 
Anne resemble her ?" 

'^ Why, no — yes — there is some resemblance 
— but not more than a family likeness, I should 
say. They are totally different in style. Lady 
Anne is a fairy creature, 

' A dancing shape, an image gay^ 
To haunt, and startle, and way-lay T 

Margaret — Lady Clavering — is taller, more 
womanly, calm — still. They are very unlike ; 
yet very fondly attached." 
G 2 
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** And Lady Clavering is a good deal older 
of course ?" 

" Not a great deal. She is not quite twenty- 
five. Her father, Mr. Damerel of Lorton 
Priors, a near neighbour of ours at Dycheley, 
died not long after she was bom; and her 
mother married Lord Middleham within three 
years. The eldest son. Lord Ehington, is older 
than Lady Anne by a year only." 

"They were neighbours of yours, were 
they? You have known them a long time, 
then?" 

" I have known the Damerels all my life. 
They were our nearest neighbours, not two 
miles off. Lord Middleham's seat is about 
twenty distant. But there was a very fre- 
quent intercourse." 

"And Lady Claveriiig was an heiress, I 
suppose, " pursued Mackenzie, " since you say 
that she was an only child." 

" No, she had a large fortune, but the estate 
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was entailed on the male line, and went to her 
uncle, the present Mr. Damerel. He was one 
of her guardians, and she used to be a great 
deal there ; and, as a child, a great deal at 
Dycheley — while my mother lived. She loved 
her very fondly.'* 

" Oh then, I conclude that the Mr. Damerel 
of whom you speak, is the father of that Mrs. 
Leslie, who is just coming out, in fact must 
have come by this steamer* Kenneth writes 
me that she was a Miss Damerel, a connexion 
of Lady Anne's. He is sending me a box of 
home commissions under her care, and desires 
me to look out for her and Colonel Leslie, as 
they will be here on their way to — --, whither 
they are going, and to pay them all the atten- 
tion I can. I am just about to write to Colonel 
Leslie, and place my house at his disposal. 
So fortunate I had not gone out into the 
district !" 

" Colonel Leslie !" said Clavering, his eyes 
fixed on the speaker. '* Do you know, Mac- 
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kenzie^ I haye no idea of whom you are 
talking." 

"Eeally? Do your letters not tell you of 
the recent marriage of this young lady to 
Colonel Leslie, — and of " ' 

^^ I went out this morning leaving my bro- 
ther's letter half-unread," replied Claveaing, 
^^ and have never had time ta look at it since. 
Let me see if it explains this mystery, Yesy" 
he continued, after having referred to the letter, 
" I perceive it is^ as you suppose, the daughter of 
Mr. Damerel, of Lorton Priors„ who has married 
Colonel Leslie, and is coming up here* And 
you expect them to be with, you, Mads:enzie ?" 

^^ I do,, as I said. And you know the lady 
then, Clavering?" 

" Enow her ! Know Hester Damerel ! 
Strange ! And to think of seeing Aer out here !" 
exclaimed Clavering. 

" Well, that is delightful I You must come 
— you won't refuse, I am sure, now Grey is 
better — and help me to entertain them, when 
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tiiey come ; and then we shall have a viva voce 
account of Kenneth's courtship^ and all how 
aad about it* But I must have a gallop before 
dinner. I am engaged to dine at the mess of 
the — th, Grey." 

^* Are you, Mackenzie ?" asked Grey. " I 
wond)er whether / shall ever dine there 
again!" 

^' My dear fellow ! to be sure you will, nmny 
a time, I trust. Are you disposed for a short 
ride, davering ? Pray come with me — ^it will 
do yoTl good." 

"Noj Mackenzie, I think not," replied 
Clavering. " I have had some threatenings of 
my old ^lemy, palpitation at the heart, several 
times to-day. I dare not venture to ride*" 

<*Have you really? I am very sorry to 
hear it. No, it would be imwise to ride in 
that case. You ought to keep very quiet all the 
evening. Good bye, then." 

" Good bye. You will dine here to-morrow, 
,will you, Mackenzie ?" 
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" With the greatest pleasure. Good bye once 
more." 

" I am sure you ought to lie down and rest, 
Clavering," said Grey, as their visitor de- 
parted. " You look thoroughly knocked up." 

'* I am, a good deal," replied Clavering. 
**I think I shall follow your advice, Grey; 
and then I may hope to be better company for 
you in the evening." 

It was not very long after this time, and 
just before the period fixed for Herbert Grey's 
departure on his homeward route, that Colonel 
and Mrs. Leslie arrived at Mackenzie's house. 
As usual in India, it was early in the morn- 
iag, before sunrise, that their arrival took 
place ; and on their encounter at the breakfast- 
table, refreshed by the bath and the toilette, 
after the fatigues of the night journey, the 
young civilian was very favorably impressed 
with the appearance of his guests. 

Colonel Leslie was a fine-looking man, be- 
tween forty and fifty, the military frankness of 
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whose bearing was agreeably combined with 
the polished courtesy of good birth and breed- 
ing. He was, indeed, a man of family and 
considerable private fortune, and had merely 
returned to India, for a few years, having 
already spent many there. His lady, 
who had only been married to him a few 
months before they sailed, and of whom it was 
evident that he was not a little fond and proud, 
was a handsome, lively, and agreeable girl, of 
two or three and twenty ; full of talk and ani- 
mation, and of good, though perhaps somewhat 
prononcee^ style. Her young host and 
she presently became very intimate ; and Mac- 
kenzie learned from her many particulars of his 
brother's intended marriage. 

The youthful Chief of Glenandarroch, Ken- 
neth Grant Mackenzie, was the eldest of three 
brothers, who had been early left orphans; 
and had lived from that period with their 
principal guardian, who was also their near 
relative, a country gentleman in Aberdeeur 
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shire ; whose house was their home during the 
vacation, for all three were sent to school in 
England. The noble property which had 
descended to the elder brother was in the In- 
vemesshire Highlands, bordering on that fine 
county. It had come into his family some 
generations back, by the marriage of its heiress 
to their ancestor, a Eoss-shire gentleman of 
the great Clan Caberfae ; and hence the union 
of the two names. Grant and Mackenzie. The 
latter ancient designation had survived the 
property which belonged to it, and which had 
been sold after the disastrous ^45 ; but that in 
Invemesshire was very large and valuable, 
and had had some heavy encumbrances cleared 
off by judicious management during the 
minority of the Chief; who thus came into 
possession of a fine fortune, and one of the 
most picturesque residences in the North of 
Scotland, on attaining manhood. 

^* I can assure you, Mr. Mackenzie," said 
Mrs. Leslie, ^^ that your brother \^as quite the 



rage last season in London. What with hisi 
handsome person, and his Highland dress^ 
and his name which nobody conld speak 
or spell, not to mention his very agreeable 
manners, he was an object of no small attrac- 
tion. It was quite love at first sight between 
him and Lady Anne; but I think nothing 
definite took place at that time ; so, at least, 
my cousin. Lady Clavering, told me. Lord 
Elrington, as I dare say you know, went down 
to the North with him for the 12 th of August, 
and from thence your brother wrote to Lord 
Middleham, requesting his permission to ad- 
dress Lady Anne ; and received an answer 
which brought him very speedily back, leaving 
Elrington behind him. The preliminaries were 
all settled before I left England; and after 
spending a week or so at Dycheley, which Sir 
William and Lady Clavering had offered them,, 
they were to proceed direct to — to — I shall 
never learn to pronounce that name !" 

^' Glenandarroch," interposed Macken^ie^ 
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" I cannot say I think it so unpronounceable.'^ 

" You ! No — I should think not indeed. 
But consider the difference between your 
Celtic organs and mine. Well, and so there 
were to be great doings there." 

'^ Yes," said Mackenzie, " my brother writes 
me that he expected a thorough Highland wel- 
come to his bride. I shall have the accounts 
soon, I hope. I know one person who will 
be sure to write me all particulars, and that in 
the most glowing colours." 

" A lady, of course," laughed Mrs. Leslie. 

" What, Hester, do you think no one but a 
lady can use glowing colours?" enquired 
Colonel Leslie, looking up from an English 
newspaper. 

" I didn't know you were listening, Leslie. 
I shall get quite nervous if you sit there be- 
hind backs criticising my language." 

*'Yes, she looks very nervous, very easily 
put out, does she not, Mr. Mackenzie ? You 
were not aware, I dare say, till she said so. 
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vhat a shy, timorous creature you had come in 
contact with ?" 

'^ I was aware that I had come in contact 
with a very delightful companion, at least," 
gallantly replied Mackenzie. 

" There^ Leslie ! What do you say to that V 
exclaimed the lady. " Thank you, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. I declare it is quite refreshing to re- 
ceive a compliment again." 

" Ah ! Mr. Mackenzie speaks in blissful 
ignorance, that is all one can say," retorted the 
Colonel, sheltering himself once more behind 
the Times. 

"You hear him, Mr. Mackenzie ? You hear 
what I am doomed to submit to ! Well, well, 
one must make the best of it, I suppose. 
But touching this lady- correspondent, for a 
lady I am persuaded it is ?" 

" A lady unquestionably, Mrs. Leslie, and a 
very charming one ; the daughter of my own 
and my brother's late guardian, and once a 
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very dear playfellow and companion of mine. 
We are cousins, too, and she writes to me very 
frequently, such letters as none but- ladies can 
write, let Colonel Leslie say what he will; 
and this theme will rouse all her energies, for, 
besides our early frieijdship, she is as enthusi- 
astic a Highlander as myself." 

^* Ah ! indeed ! How charmed I shall be to 
make her acquaintance when she comes out 
here, Mr. Mackenzie !" replied Mrs. Leslie, 
fixing her bright, laughing eyes full upon her 
host ; whose own honest, open glance fell not, 
however, before hers. 

" I am afraid you must wait a very long 
time for that pleasure, Mrs. Leslie, if you wait 
till Miss Florence Monro comes out here. Even 
if I had any intention of asking her to do me 
so much honor — " 

"Which you have not, of course," inter- 
rupted his new acquaintance, with a still more 
archly-laughing glance. 
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" Which I have not, I assure you/' coolly 
resumed Mackenzie ; ^^ I know very well that 
she would not come. And so — " 

^^ And so her letters are very agreeable sub* 
stitutes for hersdf, en uttendant^^^ pur- 
sued Mrs. Leslie. "Yes, yes, I under- 
stand." 

"Never mind her Mr. Mackenzie," inter- 
posed Colonel Leslie, from behind the paper 
rampart wherein he was entrenched. " She is 
the most inveterate match-maker and getter-up 
of matrimonal reports in existence, and will be- 
enough to set a whole station in a blaze when 
she is settled out here," 

"Well, well, my matrimonial reports are 
very seldom incorrect, Leslie, that you must 
own. And so, Mr. Mackenzie, I am very glad 
to hear that you have such an agreeable cor- 
respondent to divert the ennui oiyoMv existence 
here ! From what your brother anticipated, 
there will be ample subject for her pen 
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in his reception on his own estate with his 
lady,^' 

'^That there will!" said Mackenzie. "No 
one who has not seen a Highland welcome, 
and experienced it, can imagine what it is." 

" Well, it will not be flung away. Margaret 
Clavering tells me that Lady Anne is wild 
about the Highlands, and everything High- 
land; quite prepared to love her adopted 
country." 

"Dear creature!" exclaimed the enthusias- 
tic Celt. " I am delighted to hear that ; for I 
half dreaded the influence of an English wife, 
much though my brother loves his own country 
and his own people, estranging him in some 
measure from them. How I should like to 
have a peep at them all with my own bodily 
eyes, to be sure. How I should like to feel 
the fresh wind blowing over our own Highland 
hills again !" 

"You have some years to serve yet, be- 
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fore you can go home, I fancy?" said Mrs. 

Leslie. 

"Oh, yes. I have not begun to think of 

going home yet, except in my dreams," replied 

Mackenzie. "But now, Mrs. Leslie, I am 

afraid I must leave you. Colonel Leslie, you 

mean to go down to the cavalry lines, I think 

you said ?" 

" I do," answered the Colonel. " Hester, 
you must amuse yourself as you best may for 
an hour or two." 

" Never fear, Leslie," she replied. " 1 shall 
be at no loss for amusement. I have some 
business with Harvey too." 

" Yes, yes — no doubt you and Harvey will 
find something to gossip about. She would 
bring out an English Abigail with her, Mr. 
Mackenzie, who is ten times more difficult to 
please than her mistress." 

"Her mistress, we all know," interrupted 
Mrs. Leslie, " is the most accommodating crea- 
ture in the world. She is a plague, I must 
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own. But what could I do, Mr. Mackenzie ? 
Mamma would not hear of my leaving hom^ 
without a maid to go along with me. And, 
besides, what could I make of a black heathen 
whom I could not talk to?" 

" Aye, there it is !" said the Colonel. " It 
IB the talk, the indispensable talk, that carries 
the day over every consideration of utility and 
comfort. To the black heathen we must come 
at last, after all ; for you need never dream, 
Hester, that Mrs. Barvey will remain long in 
her present state of single blessedness. We 
shall have her marrying one of the sergeants, 

or some one, as soon as we reach . You 

have only been at the benevolent trouble of 
bringing out a wife, free of expense, for sotee 
hieky fellow." 

** Well, I must make the most of Hatrey 
while I have her," rejoined Mrs. Leslie. 
^* Farewell, then, for the present, Mr. Macken- 



zie." 



^^ Farewell till tiffin," said Mackenzie, ** and 
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in the cool of the evening, Mrs. Leslie, I shall 
have the pleasure of showing you a charming 
ride." 

" Thank you, Mr. Mackenzie, I shall be sjo 
delighted to have a gallop with you," 
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CHAPTER VL 



RETELAnONS OF THE PaST. 

Colonel Leslie and another, military gentle- 
man joined the riding party in the afternoon, 
and Mrs. Leslie accordingly fell to be escorted 
by Mackenzie, not much to the regret of either, 
as she was pleased with his agreeable and 
gentlemanly address, and he amused and 
interested by her lively rattle, and the freshhome 
news which are so invaluable in India. The 
promised gallop too, along a reach of level 
sandy road, had not been wanting to their en- 
joyment ; and this being succeeded by a steep 
ascent, their conversation, interrupted by the 
speed at which they had been going, was re- 
sumed as they slowly walked their horses up 
the height. 
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^^ I have never yet enquired," Mr. Macken- 
zie, " said Mrs, Leslie, "after an old friend of 
mine who is your chaplain here — Ernest 
Clavering. You are of course acquainted ?" 

" Acquainted ! I should think so !" was 
Mackenzie's reply. " He is the very best 
friend I have. You will meet him this even- 
ing, Mrs. Leslie ; he promised to dine with 
me." 

*' Did he ? I am so glad ; and you like him, 
do you ?" 

'^ Like him — like Clavering ? Who could 
help it ? Do you not like him, Mrs. Leslie ?" 

"Oh dear, yes — certainly. We never were 
much lih^ he and I; but we got on very 
pleasantly together. Only you know he is one 
of the highflying Oxford set, and one couldn't 
help feeling a little afraid of him." 

" Well, I never thought of being afraid of 
Clavering," said Mackenzie. " There's some- 
thing about him so very gentle and reasonable ; 
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and he never preaches or lectnres. But, cer- 
tainly, he has great influence over (me. Won- 
derful when one comes to think of it ! No one 
would believe the difference that there is in 
this place, where I have now lived four years 
— within the three that he has been here. He 
is so devoted — so unwearied — and so evidently 
in earnest. Certainly, there are few things I 
would not rather do than grieve or vex him by 
any piece of folly. And yet there is nothing 
austere about him. I do not know a more 
delightful companion." 

*' He was just too good and grave for naughty 
me, in days of old," laughed Mrs. Leslie, 
" that is the true state of the case, I suspect. 
But as to austere, Mr. Mackenzie, he keeps it 
very quiet, certainly ; but he is more than half 
a Papist, and — " 

" Oh ! come, Mrs. Leslie, that won't do," 
exclaimed her companion, laughing heartily in 
his turn. *^ I know Clavering rather too well 
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to take that in, begging your pardon. I sup- 
pose you i^rill tell me next that he Wears a hair 
shirt.'^ 

" Well, as to that, I don't know," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " I am not sufl&ciently initiated 
into the mysteries of the gentleman's toilette 
to be be able to solve that one. But, perhaps 
you are not aware that Ernest Clavering 
has taken a vow of celibacy ? You need 
not look at me with such an astonished, 
incredulous face. I assure you it is as I say. 
He considers it wrong in the clergy to marry, 
and has bound himself by a vow not to do so." 

" Pardon me, Mrs. Leslie, but — had you that 
from himself?" 

" What a pretty, guarded mode of giving 
me the lie, Mr. Mackenzie. ! If I were a man 
now, I should be compelled to send my friend 
to arrange preliminaries for a meeting to- 
morrow morning before sunrise. But, being 
only a poor, helpless woman, of course, I must 
pocket the afifront, and answer the question. 
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This I shall do in what I have learned from 
your brother the Chief, is the approved Scottish 
plan, by asking another. Pray did you ever 
hear Mr. Clavering mention his sister-in-law, 
and my cousin, Lady Clavering, nie Mar- 
garet Damerel ?" 

'^ Of course I have. It was only the other 
day he was talking of her." 

"And did he tell you that in former days 
she was engaged to be married to him V* 

" Engaged ? — to him ? — Lady Clavering ?" 
exclaimed Mackenzie, in amazement. 

" Even so. And that he broke off the 
engagement, alleging the scruples of his con- 
science with regard to the duty of celibacy in 
the clergy ; gave up a valuable family living, 
which had been kept open for him until he 
should be in Priests orders, and accepted the 
Company's chaplaincy, to the amazement of all 
his friends? There, Mr. Mackenzie, are not 
these strong facts ?" She fixed her laughing 
eyes full upon her astonished auditor, as she 
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concluded the speech with an arch nod ; then 
suddenly broke into a swift canter, for they 
had now reached the brow of the eminence, 
which they had been ascending. '' Come, do 
not let ns lose so charming a road for another 
gallop." And so rapid was the pace at which 
she started, that no time or breath was left for 
conversation for the next two miles. 

But when wending on their homeward way, 
they fell into a more quiet motion, Mackenzie 
returned to the subject of their previous con- 
versation, and pressed for an explanation of Mrs. 
Leslie's extraordinary charge against Claver- 
ing. 

^^ Why," she said, " you must know it is a 
family secret, Mr. Mackenzie — a thing we don't 
talk of ; though 1 unwittingly betrayed it to 
you, and I hope I may rely upon your not re- 
peating what I said, to Mr. Clavering ?" 

'' Depend upon my honour, Mrs. Leslie — 
even were the topic one on which I possibly 
could speak to him," replied the young man, 

VOL. I. H 
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thinking within himself as he spoke, that he 
should be very sorry to select his amusing 
companion as the depositary of any of his 
family secrets. " But," he added, " I really 
cannot be at ease without hearing something 
more of so strange a tale, relating to a man for 
whom I have such a regard." 

llius re-assured, Mrs. Leslie proceeded to 
inform her auditor that Lady Middleham, the 
widow of her uncle, and the mother of Mar- 
garet Damerel, had been the very dearest 
friend of the late Lady Clavering, which 
friendship had continued uninterrupted till the 
death of the latter ; and that, observing a warm 
childish attachment between her daughter and 
Ernest Clavering, it had been a favourite plan 
of the two mothers to unite them hereafter. 
Nor did the idea die with Lady Clavering. It 
was on the contrary, though kept quiet, and 
never mentioned beyond the family, an un- 
derstood thing amongst them that the en- 
gagement existed, and was approved of. The 
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young couple saw a great deal of each other, 
for part of their holidays was always spent by 
Sir William Clavering and his brother, at 
Lorton Priors, where Margaret was much in the 
habit of staying, as we have seen, or at Mid- ' 
dleham Park. 

"We were all fond of them," added Mrs. 
Leslie, "but certainly Sir William was my 
favourite in those days." 

" What is he like?" asked Mackenzie. 
" Clavering speaks of him with such enthu- 
siasm." 

" Why, really, though I am no enthusiast, I 
must say he deserves all that can be said of 
him. You never saw any one so handsome — 
quite beautiful — and so agreeable — so fasci- 
nating." 

" I think Clavering a very handsome fellow," 
observed Mackenzie. 

" So he certainly is ; but not to be compared 
to his brother. And they were so much 
attached to each other. It was quite striking. 
H 3 
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I believe they would hnve laid down their lives 
for each other.'' 

Sir William Clavering, Mrs. Leslie went on 
to say, was two years his brother's senior ; and 
of course, his Oxford career was terminated 
long before Ernest's. Within a year after his 
coming of age, he set off to travel on the 
continent, and extended his wanderings beyond 
the usual limits. He was in Sicily at the 
time when, after passing a triumphant ex- 
amination, and taking a double-first class at 
Oxford, his younger brother's health, at no 
time robust, gave way in consequence of his 
very severe studies, and he was ordered im- 
mediately abroad. Abroad he went accordingly, 
and was met by Sir William at Marseilles, 
whither he had sailed at once on hearing of 
Ernest's illness. They remained together for 
a twelvemonth, now stationary, now travelling 
slowly through Italy, and together returned to 
England ; when the elder proceeded to establish 
himself at his fine old place, Dycheley Manor, 
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and the younger went direct to Oxford, to 
prepare for his ordination as Deacon. 

" He was always bent upon the Church," 
said Mrs. Leslie ; " always had been since his 
mother's death. I believe she entreated him to 
make it his choice on her death-bed. And 
then he had been bitten by that Tractarian set 

at College — and altogether, it was OYident 

that no half measures would do for him. He 
spent a very little while at Dycheley after his 
ordination ; but Margaret and he did not meet 
at that time. From the period of his first 
illness at Oxford, it was two and a half years 
ere they met again, at least. For when he 
came to Dycheley, Lord Middleham and his 
&mily had all gone to spend a year on his 
Irish property, and did not return till after Mr. 
ClaYering had left England a second time." 

" A second time ?" said Mackenzie. 

"Yes, nothing would satisfy him but he 
must take a curacy, in order to learn what 
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parish work was, he said, before he undertook 
the care of a parish. So he soon procured one 

in shiro, in a very populous place, where 

the Kector worked very hard, and expected his 
curates to do the same — which you may believe 
your friend was quite willing to do." 

^^ And his health failed?" 

^' As might have been expected. They are 
a most delicate family — and, in less than six 
months, he was compelled to give it up, and 
ordered off to Italy again. Sir William came 
to him, and wanted to go abroad with him ; 
but he would not hear of it. He said his 
brother ought to remain on his own property 
now, after so much wandering ; and in short, at 
last, he carried his point, and went alone. He 
spent a good many months at Eome — and I 
have my own thoughts of what he learned 
there." 

" You will make him out a Papist, I see, 
Mrs Leslie, before we have done," said Mac- 
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kenzie. " But pray, may I ask, did your 
cousin and he correspond during this long 
separation ?" 

" Yes, of course they did. Lady Middleham, 
although their engagement was not announced, 
always spoke of it to papa and mamma as an 
understood thing, which would take place as 
soon as he should be ordained Priest, and enter 
upon his living. And Sir William, when Mar- 
garet returned from Ireland, treated her quite 
like a sister. She was on a visit at Lorton 
Priors with us, some time before Ernest came 
home to England ; and Sir William was con- 
stantly coming over, and riding and walking 
with her. But after his brother's arrival, he 
ceased to visit us — to which change of conduct, 
we afterwards fancied that we had discovered 
the clue." 

" One may conclude from the event," said 
Mackenzie, "that he had found out, on his 
brother's return, that he himself had unwit- 
tingly suflfered a stronger sentiment than he 
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ought to have felt for her to grow up in his 
heart. And are you quite sure that it was not 
mutual, Mrs. Leslie, so very attractive as you 
describe him to be, and the lady so long 
separated from his brother? Are you quite 
sure that Clavering did not suspect something 
of it ? It is just like him, if he did, to 
sacrifice himself for their sakes." 

" I cannot think he did, Mr. Mackenzie. 
There was no change in Margaret towards him. 
She always was one of those calm, quiet 
creatures, who are not easily excited, and I 
don't believe, at that time, that she had ever 
thought of Sir William but as a brother. Such 
an idea never occurred to any of us. Ernest 
and she met just as usual. He had quite re- 
covered his health, and looked particularly 
well, only grave, we all thought, after the 
very first, and strangely pre-occupied. But 
within ten days after his return, Sir William 
met with a severe accident, out hunting, and 
was long confined to his room, during which 
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time, Ernest never left him. Margaret re- 
turned to Middleham Park ; and, by the time 
that Ernest was able to leave Sir William, it 
was so near his ordination, that he hastened 
back straight to Oxford, and did not see her 
again. It was from Oxford that he wrote, 
renouncing his engagement, soon after, so that 
he had had no opportunity of receiving any 
cause to do so from her." 

"From Oxford? And he alleged that he 
had taken a vow of celibacy ?" 

" So papa declared. He saw the letter." 

*' Actually ? — in so many words ?" persisted 
Mackenzie. 

" You are very hard of belief, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. I cannot vouch for the words, I did 
not see the letter; nor was I, being then a very 
young lady, enlightened as to all the particulars 
of the affair ; but such was certainly the im- 
pression which they all understood it to 
convey." 

"Aye! that is rather a different thing," 
H 5 
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ejaculated Mackenzie to himself. ^^ And 
Clavering, at the same time, renounced this 
English living ?" ho added, aloud. 

" He did, and declared his vocation to be for 
the East." 

" And your cousin felt it very acutely ?" 

" I have no doubt she did. But she was at 
Middleham, you know ; and I went on a visit 
from home just then ; so, as we were not cor- 
respondents, and did not meet for a long while 
after, I heard little of her feelings. My aunt, 
I believe, was greatly distressed ; for she was 
so fond of Ernest Clavering. But it was a 
comfort to her that the affair had been kept so 
quiet, and the engagement not announced. 
Wo were all charged not to speak of it. And 
yet, somehow or other, stories of the sort always 
get about ; and I think this one has been talked 
of more than she suspects, though not univer- 
sally.'' 

*' No doubt it has been talked of, when it 
was in your keeping !" Thus did Mackenzie 
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mentally apostrophise the narrator. "Well, 
and then Sir William Clavering ?" he enquired, 
aloud. " What of his proposal ?'^ 

" Why, it took place not very long after his 
brother sailed for India. And he confessed 
when he made it, that he had long been en- 
deavouring to struggle with his love for Mar- 
garet ; who, on her part, I suppose, made no 
great diflGlculty about accepting him. It was 
a marriage that pleased every one, in fact ; and 
of course, a much more satisfactory one, as to 
worldly fortune, than the other. And then 
it was comfortable to be able to mystify any 
gossips who might be talking of that affaire 
manquScj by proving to them that they had 
been mistaken in the person of the brother." 

" No doubt," said Mackenzie. " And Cla- 
vering and your cousin never met again, I sup- 
pose, after the rupture of their engagement ?" 

" Never again. During the few months 
which intervened between that and his depar- 
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ture, he remained at Oxford, immersed in the 
study of the oriental languages. He did come 
down for a few days, to Dycheley, before he 
left, but none of us saw him. I have such 
a curiously vivid picture before my eyes, Mr. 
Mackenzie, at this moment, of the last time I 
did see Ernest Clavering !" 

** May I be permitted to ask for a sight of it 
too, a mental sight !" asked Mackenzie. 

*^ Certainly. You shall have it. In the 
first place, I must premise that it was on the 
morning when an express messenger had come 
for him from Dycheley, with tidings that his 
brother was nearly killed by a fall, out hunting. 
1'be whole household, as you may imagine, 
was thrown into a state of horror and conster • 
nation by such a shocking circumstance ; and 
we all liked Sir William so much ! There had 
been a hue and cry after Mr. Clavering, and 
he was nowhere to be found ; till at last, as I 
well remember, he was met by papa, coming 
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in at the front door, having been out — and told 
of the accident ; and he lost not a moment in 
getting ready to set off. 

"^Vell, Mr. Mackenzie, imagine a sweet 
little morning room, in a nook of an old, large 
rambling house — a room with a little tiny 
greenhouse opening from it, crowded with 
orange trees ; a perfect bower ; and from one 
corner of this greenhouse, behind the orange 
trees, a door, leading by a short flight of steps 
into a flower garden. Imagine a very beauti- 
ful young lady, seated on a little sofa, before a 
table, covered with books and drawing mate- 
rials ; her face concealed by her hands, and 
leaning on the table, as still and motionless as 
a statue. Imagine, a little way behind her, in 
a deep recessed window, shaded by the drapery 
of the muslin curtains — ^but no ! how could 
you imagine what was there ? How could you 
imagine me — crying bitterly ?" 

'* Why, it does require some stretch of im- 
agination, certainly," said Mackenzie, smiling ; 
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" but the picture is so pretty, I shall try to 
take in that adjunct too — the sight of your 
face in tears." 

" No— don't trouble yourself about my face. 
You don't see it. I am quite concealed by the 
muslin curtains. Crying I was, I assure you, 
from fright, and grief for the sad accident, 
after having vainly tried to rouse Margaret, 
whom I had found sitting as I have described 
to you, on coming into the room a minute 
before. Just then the door opened ; and Ernest 
Clavering entered — pale-:— white —as a marble 
statue. He came close up to where Margaret 
was sitting ; and said, in such a hollow voice ! 
* Margaret, I am just going.' 

'^ She started up, and exclaimed, holding out 
both her hands — ' Ernest ! dear Ernest !' " 

*^ He took her hands, and drew her close to 
him, and looked at her, with a strange, mourn- 
ful look ; then kissed her on the forehead. I 
rose from my seat at that moment, and came 
forward, and held out my hand. I felt so 
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sorry for hiin ! and I said something about 
trusting that his brother was not so very much 
hurt. He answered, ^ thank you, dear Hester,' 
and squeezed my hand very hard. Then he 
was about to leav« the room — when at the door, 
he turned, looked at Margaret, as she stood 
motionless where he had left her, came back 
and clasped her in his arms ; and then was 
gone in another moment. That was the last 
time I ever saw him, or that Margaret did 
either, now I think of it. She was sent for 
home two days after. It will be strange, 
won't it, to meet again in such diflferent cir- 
cumstances? I wonder whether he will re- 
collect that last meeting of ours ?" 

" I should rather imagine he would,'' 
quietly replied Mackenzie. 

'^ Only those Tractarians are so immersed in 
their own sublime contemplations, that they 
have no eyes^or ears, or memories, sometimes, 
for the commonest worldly aflfair." 

^' But that,'' rejoined Mackenzie, not being 
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« 

exactly a common worldly affidr^ stands some 
chance, I should say, of being recollected, 
even by a Tractarian." 

They had nearly reached the termination of 
their ride, the Bungalow inhabited by Macken- 
zie, which was somewhat outside, and apart 
from the station, and not very far from Cla- 
vering's. The moon was up, and her glorious 
rays, of a silver brilliancy, unknown to European 
nights, now illuminated a dark Tope^ or grove 
of Mangoe trees, close by the road-side, and 
were reflected from a large tank beneath its 
shade. On the opposite side, the road was 
bordered by a tall, thick hedge of prickly pear, * 
which formed the fence of Mackenzie's garden, 
and amongst whose sharp spines, climbed and 
twined the lovely Moon-flower ; its enormous 
white cups, firmly closed in the day -light, now 
gleaming in full blown brightness, and turned 
up to catch the radiance whencerfheir name is 
derived. A little farther on, another turn, and 
the flat projecting roof of the Bungalow ap- 
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peared rising over the high walls which 
enclosed its Compound ; the gates flew open at 
the ready touch of the attendant Sices, and the 
party rode in. 

The dinner party at Mackenzie's that 
evening, consisted of five or six other guests, 
including the ladies of the principal civilians 

at , and of Colonel Montagu, the officer in 

command of Grey's regiment. Upon the en- 
trance of Mrs. Leslie, leaning on her husband's 
arm, her bright and animated style of beauty, 
remarkable for the English bloom and colouring 
which so soon fade away in India, enhanced to 
the utmost by a very elegant toilette, she was 
presented in form by her host to all the stran- 
gers in the room. He then turned to a' gen- 
tleman who had been standing a little apart, 
and now advanced towards them. 

''You do not require any introduction to 
Mrs. Leslie, Clavering," he said. " Colonel 
Leslie, Mr. Clavering." 

The gentlemen cordially shook hands, and 
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Golonel Leslie expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing with an early friend of his wife. Mackenzie 
meanwhile, his interest and curiosity having 
been excited to the utmost, by Mrs. Leslie's 
strange narrative, watched the countenance of 
Clavering very narrowly, as he took her hand, 
and spoke of his enjoyment in this unexpected 
encounter; and it struck him — although the 
calmness and self-possession of his friend's 
usual manner were in no way diminished, yet 
that he could have scarcely looked more white 
— more like the marble statue to which Mrs. 
Leslie had likened him, on the last memorable 
occasion of their meeting, than he did at that 
moment. 

If it were concealed emotion, however, 
which caused this singular paleness, it passed 
away ; and during dinner, to which Clavering 
conducted Mrs. Leslie, he joined with animation 
and interest in her lively conversation, and 
her accounts of home-news, entering with keen 
zest into every detail which she had to give of 
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the country neighbourhood so familiar to both. 
The names of his brother and sister-in-law 
repeatedly occurred, and were uttered as a 
matter of course; and nothing in the least 
approaching to confidence marked their dis- 
course, until the male part of the company had 
returned to the drawing-room, when Clavering 
came up to Mrs. Leslie, where she sat talking 
with Mrs. Montagu, in a window opening 
upon the verandah. The latter lady, after 
enquiring after the health of Herbert Grey, 
and the period fixed for his departure, said 
something of her fears, lest he himself had 
been a sufferer from his assiduous attention to 
his friend. 

" I have not seen you for some little time, 
Mr. Clavering," she said, " and, not to flatter 
you, I do not think your appearance improved 
by all the fatigue and anxiety that you must 
have had. You do not look fit to encounter 
much at any time, and ought to take care of 
yourself.'^ 
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Just at this moment, an appeal to Mrs. 
Montagu, on some subjec t which her husband 
and his host were discussing at a distant sofa, 
called that lady away, and Clavering seated 
himself in her vacant chair. 

" Do you know, Ernest ^Mr. Clavering'' 

— ^began Mrs. Leslie. 

"And why, Hester — ^Mrs. Leslie" — said 
Clavering, with a smile — " why must I forfeit 
the old familiar appellation? Have we not 
been Hester and Ernest all our lives ? I con- 
fess that when I encountered the little girl of 
my early memories under her new character of 
a matron, I felt a hesitation in employing it, 
just at first. But now I begin to forget Mrs. 
Leslie, and only recognise Hester Damerel once 
more. And surely you do not find me so much 
altered as to eflGace the recollection of your old 
friend." 

"Not in that way, Ernest," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, in a tone of more real feeling and 
kindness than her conversation — usually of 
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that somewhat hard and sparkling sort qui 
glisse^ et ne s^appu^e pas — was often .wont to 
exhibit. " Not in that way, I assure you. 
But, as I was just going to say a minute ago, 
you are a good deal altered, do you know, and 
I am sorry to see it. You do not look nearly so 
strong and well as you did when I last saw 
you. I fear the climate must be too much for 
you." 

" Thank you, it is not, I assure you," an- 
swered he. "I am not strong, certainly, nor 
ever expect to be. My life is not likely to be 
a very long one ; but — " 

" Oh ! Ernest ! you do not mean it !" she 
exclaimed, in a voice of genuine distress. 
"Why then remain here? Why not come 
home ? Indeed, I can't think why you ever 
came here at all." 

" I hope and .think that it was because 
Providence led me hither," reverently an- 
swered Clavering. "You are very kind to be 
so much concerned about me, dear Hester; 
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but my being here has nothing to do with the 
matter. I have probably as fair a chance of 
life here as at home." 

*^But, Ernest, I am sure that nobody at 
home knows — I am sure Margaret and Sir 
William have no idea that you are so much 
out of health." 

" No — because I am not out of health, I 
assure you, Hester; and, pardon me — you 
must not tell them so. It would only give 
them very needless uneasiness, for it actually 
is not the case. 1 am quite equal to my 
duties ; and I rather enjoy the climate than 
otherwise. But no one who knows our family 
history can wonder to hear any one of us ex- 
press a doubt of the possibility of reaching old 
age. My brother is well, is he, Hester ?" he 
added. " I am anxious for a report of him 
from an eye-witness, for he never mentions his 
own health. How does he look ?" 

" Sir William looked very well indeed when 
T saw him last," said Mrs. Leslie. " He is 
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as handsome as ever. Eeally Margaret and he 
are a beautiful couple ! They all think at 
home that he has never been quite so strong 
since that terrible accident.'' 

^^ No ! I always dreaded that," said Claver- 
ing. 

^' He is thinner than he used to be/' pursued 
Mrs. Leslie, ^^ and more nervous and excitable, 
they say. But I never hear of his ailing 
anything. They lead a very gay life when 
they are in London ; and he seems quite as 
much up to the fatigue as any one else. I 
spent the last season but one with them, and 
enjoyed it of all things ; and afterwards I ac- 
companied them to Kissengen for a few weeks. 
We had a charming little tour." 

" And — tell me, Hester — they are happy to- 
gether — are they not?" 

'' Happy !" 

Mrs. Leslie looked up, with the intention 
of making some light and laughing answer; 
but there was something in the expression of 
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the eyes fixed upon hers that arrested the 
words on her lips; something in the intent 
look with which Clavering regarded her, that 
brought back to her memory the picture of 
which she had that afternoon been talking to 
Mackenzie, and of which her mind being 
already full, it was the more easily recalled. 
He looked, she thought, just then, so like what 
he did that day, ere quitting her cousin Mar- 
garet — as it afterwards turned out — for ever. 

" Why should you ask that, Ernest ? Why 
should you suppose otherwise ?" 

" I do not suppose otherwise, Hester. I 
would not for worlds. But recollect that I 
have never seen them together ; and, remember, 
how dear they both are to me ; how intensely 
interested I am in all their joy and sorrow ; 
and you will imderstand that I must be most 
anxious to have a real — a candid. — report, 
Hester — bf their domestic position. You must 
be aware that you are perfectly safe in telling 
me the candid truth of what I ask you.*" 
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^- Tau speak as if you thought there was 
something that I wanted to hide/' said she. 
^' But you need not be afraid, Ernest, for it is 
with you and me now as it always used to be 
— what made me afraid of you in days of old. 
I find I must speak the truth to you about 
everything. I can't resist those eyes of yours. 
They look through me." 

^^ Well, Hester 1" 

" Well, then, you want to know if Margaret 
and Sir William are happy together ? They 
are very much attached, you know. No two 
people could be more so. I am sure he quite 
worships Margaret — ^and — " 

" Who could ? Well, Hester ?" 

^^ And shB him — quite as much. And yet — 
somehow it is not — ^not always — quiet happi- 
ness. I think it is a great disappointment to 
both that they have no children. And — Sir 
William's spirits are unequal. He is some- 
times so low and depressed, for a day to- 

VOL. I. I 
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geiher, or more, that it is impossible to rouse 
him." 

'^My brother, Hester ? I am indeed 
grieyed — surprised — to hear this ! It never 
used to be so." 

" No, so they say. Papa and mamma, and 
Lady Middleham, and every one who knows 
him. They seem to think that his nervous 
system altogether must have received a severe 
shock from that sad fall ; but that time may 
bring it right again. He is quite gay and 
cheerful in general, you know — and as charm- 
ing as ever — only — " 

" Only what ? go on, Hester, pray I" 

" Only, though he was always my favourite, 
you know, he never had your calm temper, 
Ernest. He was more easily put out — excited 
-r-more impatient ; more of a fidget, than you, 
who were quite too good for my taste from the 
beginning. Margaret and you were much 
more alike. And these things don't decrease 
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as time goes on. It is very fortunate for Mar- 
garet that slie has that calm, quiet way with 
her. It soothes a person of excitable tempera- 
ment insensibly ; and when he has been impa- 
tient or cross — he is always very sorry, that 
is evident, for having pained her. But it is 
my theory that in order to be happy, it is in- 
dispensable that the mind should be in a state 
of repose ; and you must be sensible that be- 
side a person of uncertain temper that is not 
always, if ever, possible." 

"Too true," said Clavering, with a deep 
sigh. 

*^ And though I am no sentimentalist," pur- 
sued Mrs. Leslie, " I should say that the more 
one loved the person, the less happy one would 
be. In any other case^ one would find comfort 
in getting cross too." 

" Margaret could not do so !" exclaimed 
Clavering. 

" No, I really do not think it is in her to be 
cross, and the more is the pity. It is a de- 
I 2 
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oided defect in character. But she is not weak, 
I must say. She has a good deal of quiet 
strength about her." 

" But, Hester — " he paused — then, with an 
eflfort, went on — "You do not mean to say, 
Hester — you do not mean that William is ever 
unkind to Margaret ?" 

" No, dear no ! Certainly not unkind, be- 
yond a few minutes, at least, at a time. Only 
irritable, sometimes, and unreasonable. Do 
not vex yourself, Ernest. I shall be quite sorry 
to have said anything of it if you do." 

"Thank you, dear Hester. But you only 
did what I asked you ; and what I am much 
obliged, very grateful to you for doing — ^told 
me the candid truth." 

" I did indeed. And yet they are a happy 
couple, Ernest, I assure you, as couples go. 
You must not think they are unhappy," 

" I would not think so for a king's ransom," 
he replied, as he arose from his seat. " Yes," 
in answ^ to her question whether he was 
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about to leave already — "yes, I keep early 
hours, on account of an invalid friend, who is 
with me : and indeed it is much later than I 
fancied. But we shall meet to-morrow — shall 
we not ? You do not go on so soon ?" 

"I am sorry to say we go on to-morrow 
night, at moon-rise," said Mrs. Leslie. " Leslie 
is very anxious to get to our destination as 
soon as possible." 

" I grieve to think that I shall lose sight of 
you so soon," returned Clavering. "But, at 
least, I shall have the pleasure of waiting upon 
you to-morrow, before you go. Good night, 
Hester." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ICAEQABET DAHEBEL* 

'^ I SEE Ernest Clayering has not lost his in- 
terest in Margaret/' said Mrs. Leslie to her-- 
ieli, as he left her side. ^^ Strange creature 
that he is ! What could possess him to give 
her up in the unaccountable way he did, and 
come out here to die ? for he looks almost as 
if he were dying, compared to his appearance 
when I saw him last. It is very odd alto- 
gether. Could it possibly be as Mr. Macken^ 
zie conjectured ? I declare, when I think it 
over, it seems not so unlikely. Only how did 
he discover it, if she had become attached to 
his brother? I am certain, positive — she 
never told him so herself. 8he would have 
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died first. I wish I knew more of it. It is a 
new light upon the subject altogether." 

It was a new light Such an idea as that 
Olavenng's renunciation of Margaret Damerel 
had been an act of the most devoted self-sacri* 
fice, had never once occurred to any of her 
tEuoily ; and not the least noble part of his con- 
duct on the occasion was, that in order to ward 
off from his brother, and from h^, the shadow 
of blame in the matter, he had so managed 
that the dissolution of their engagement ap- 
peared to come from himself alone. He had 
resigned himself to the anguish, nearly insup- 
portable to a generous and high-toned nature, 
of appearing to act a part so fickle, so unworthy, 
that the idea of its being attributed to him 
was scarce endurable, even in the midst of the 
deeper and more bitter suffering which wrung 
his inmost heart, in renoimcing her with whom 
wasconnectedhis every earthly hopeofhappiness. 
And Clavering was no ascetic. Such a renun- 
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cktion was iM» tsfiusy taik to oA^ like him« whose 
heart overflowed with ftffeotion, and whosd 
large iympathi^, and ideality of natiii*^, ren- 
dered him peonliariy ope& to the 6oft^ and 
tender influenees hxmk whioh his own hand 
then cut him oflf for ever. Yet his perforinaniie 
of the Btem duty whioh he had enforced upofi 
himeelf, the total self ahnegation of his sacrifice, 
were snch as no principle of human hondur^ no 
mere impulse, however lofty, Could haviB 
enabled any man to fulfil. I'here was nothing 
wanting to render them complete ; even to th4 
last and crowning pang, the knowledge that 
he had grieved and disappointed the mother 
of his betrothed — the bosom friend of his own 
mother, on whose memory he was wont to 
dwell with such love and reverence, and for 
whose sake he regarded with such affection 
one who had been so dear to her. 

We have seen that his attachment to Marga- 
ret had begun very early in life ;• and it was 
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<me vrbicSx deepened and strengthened with 
every succeeding year, till it became, as it were, 
It port of himself* On her part, however, the 
feeling had been different She was a girl of 
peculiarly quiet and gentle deportment, and 
one to whom the expression of strong emotion 
was unwonted ; and growing up with the idea 
that she was the affianced wife of Clavering^ 
it had never ooourred to h^ to dream of any 
sentiment stronger than the calm affection with 
which she regarded him. Nor did the dis- 
covery of how much more keenly she could feel^ 
burst upon her, until the announcement of his 
intended return home at once and for ever 
scattered the delusive state of mind under 
which she had gone on, receiving the devoted 
attentions of his singularly attractive brother ; 
and revealed to her, as by a flash of lightning 
breaking on the darkness, how infinitely more 
than sisterly were her sensations towards Sir 
William Clavering, and how different from 
I 5 
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ihcM %i^ whieh she regarded, or ever had re- 
garded, her foture husband. 

Margiu?et DamerePs was one of those calm 
characters whicb: contain beneath the outer 
surface a capability of deep, strong, concen- 
trated feeling, equally unsuspected by them* 
selves and others, and which it almost appears, 
in isome cases, as if they were destined to pass 
through life without discovering, until some 
sudden spark occurs to spring the hidden mine 
— some potent rod calls torth the pent up 
waters from their stony prison house. But hers 
was also a character of lofty tone, high principle, 
and strict sense of honour ; and when the ap- 
palling revelation of her own unconscious dere- 
liction forced itself upon her, she felt as though 
she must have expired of sorrow, shame, and 
remorse. Wild visions suggested themselves 
to her fancy, of casting herself upon the well- 
known generosity of her lover, of confessing to 
Ernest Clavering that her affection for him 
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was inadequate to the requirements of wedlock^ 
entreating to be released from her engagement 
-—disclosing to him — disclosing what ? Gould 
she lay bare to him a secret like that? Could 
she go to him and tell him that she had giyen 
her heart, an unsought boon, to his own 
brother, and that therefore she could not marry 
him ? No I As her cousin truly conjectured, 
she would have "died first." There seemed 
no way of escape — ^no prospect of release. Sir 
William Clavering returned no more to Lorton 
Priors, after the time when he received his 
brother's letter, naming the day of his arrivaL 
He went to Dover to meet Ernest ; came back 
to Dycheley with him ; but on some pretext of 
business, suffered him to pay his first visit to 
Mr. Damerel alone ; a visit anticipated by 
Margaret with a degree of nervous agony, a 
dread and sinking of the heart, which, could 
any power have laid bare her feelings, would 
have afforded one of those incredible contrasts 
which the tumultuous internal workings of the 
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human mind do Bometimes contain, to the calm 
and stillness of the outward show. 

She had| however, made up her mind. She 
Would tear William Clayering's image from 
her heart— H9he would — she must — ^meet his 
brother as though that heart were all right — 
she must endeavour — she hoped she should be 
strengthened to endeavour-^ to repaid in sonie 
measure the grievous wrong she had d(me him. 
He should never learn it from her. Only die 
hoped, the wild despairing refuge of youthAil 
anguish — all unskilled in the knowledge of 
what the human heart can bear and live — she 
hoped and believed that she should soon die — 
she could not think it possible long to mask 
such internal struggles as she must do, and not 
to sink under the effort. Such Was the state 
of mind in which, after so long a separation, 
she met her betrothed husband. 

There is an instinct in love^ in true friend- 
ship, in all the higher emotions of the soul, in 
short — those which carry us out of ourselves, 
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to link out internal being with that of another, 
whioh is altogether independent of — sometimefi 
anterior to, our imparted knowledge of the 
heart of the object beloved. It is, as the 
author of " Proverbial Philosophy," truly and 
beautifully expresses it, as if the soul had 
feelers to stretch forth into the dim space of 
which external sense has no cognizance, and 
by their fine unerring thrill to recognise the 
approach of that which, as yet, is too distant, 
too undefined, to come within the sphere of 
sense. And some such mysterious instinct had 
long since told Clavering that a change had 
come over Margaret. Something there was 
in the tone of her letters, within the last few 
months, that was altered — ^he could not tell 
how or why. They were not less affectionate 
— but they were less real. There was moie 
effort in them than of old The same vague 
unacknowledged feeling, after the first few hours 
of happiness on his part, soon came to pervade 
their intercourse. And yet it was perfectily 
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intangible, and at the same time imperceptible 
to all around them. To outward eyes no 
alteration appeared in the calm and gentle de- 
meanour of Margaret towards her lover. She 
had nerved herself to the task she had to per- 
form, with all the powers of self-command, of 
which she possessed no ordinary share, and she 
performed it so as to impose on all, save one. 
There was much too in the fact that. an idea 
of Sir William's real feelings for her, had 
never crossed the fancy of any of the family 
for a moment. They were all possessed with 
the impression of her engagement to his brother, 
and it would have been dificult to bring home 
to any of their imaginations a notion of so 
different a description. 

Clavering came to stay in the house with 
Margaret ; and during the brief time of unre- 
strained intercourse which followed, he became 
more and more persuaded that she was changed 
— that something weighed upon her mind. 
Then, as ever, one of the least selfish of human 
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beings, the result of the conyiction on his 
party was, that he left no art untried which 
delicate kindness and gentleness could employ, 
to discover the cause of her sadness and pre- 
occupation, but in vain ; and day by day a 
heavier vfeight sank upon his own spirits in 
consequence, and communicated to his looks 
and manner that aspect of unwonted gravity 
described by Mrs. Leslie. 

At last, one morning, Clavering had made an 
appointment with Margaret to join her in her 
own sitting-room, at one o'clock, for the pur- 
pose of reading Italian with her for an hour. 
As the time approached, he was sauntering in 
the flower-garden, which extended beneath 
one side of the house of Lorton Priors, and 
revolving in his own mind how best to intro- 
duce an appeal which he had resolved to seize 
that opportunity of making to her — an en- 
treaty that she would confide to him the cause 
of the unhappiness whose existence he sus- 
pected, and rely on his affection to make -any 
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p«rsonid saoriflce to remove its ca^isfe. Having 
bmoed himself to this resolution, he ap- 
proached and ascended the flight of steps to 
the little green-house, which has been described 
by Mrs. Leslie as affording entrance from the 
flower-garden to Margaret's morning-room; 
an apartment which had been the favorite one 
6f her mother; and which her uncle had 
kindly appropriated to her exclusive use on oc- 
casion of her frequent visits to him. 

Margaret was alone, seated with her back 
towards the green-house ; any person entering 
which, at all events, was completely concealed 
from the view of those within the apartment, 
both from the position of the door of access, 
and by the bowery profusion of foliage cover- 
ing the orange trees. And just at the very 
instant that Clavering, noiselessly turning the 
door handle, placed his foot upon the threshold, 
he was arrested — sfeuck to stone — by the in- 
cident which followed. 
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The iAner door of the room was flung hastily 
open, a voice called out — 

*^Are you h^te, Mr. ClftVeriiig?^' 

And Mr. DamerePs deooad son, a boy 
of foiitt^en, receiving no answer to the qued- 
Hoiiy dashdd as hastily in, with a face as pale 
as d^ath. 

" Margaret, is he not here ? Where is Mr. 
Clatering ?" 

" I don't know, Harry," she answered, in an 
alarmed tone; ^^what is it-^what is ti^ 
matter?" 

"The matter I Oh! such a terrible acci- 
defit ! One of the servants from Dycheley has 
just brought over the dog-cart express for him. 
Sir William's been thrown in hunting, not an 
hour ago, quite close by, and brought home 
senseless. They fear he is killed, the man 
says. But I must go and look for Mr. 
Clavering." 

He ran off as quickly as he had entered, banging 
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the door behind him. Then Margaret started 
to her feet 

^^ Killed I" she exclaimed, in a yoice, whose 
eoho rung for months in the ear of the spell- 
bound listener — ^^ killed I It is a judgment 
upon me for my sin in loving him ! William ! 
William ! if you die I am your murderess !" 

She fell upon her knees, she clasped her 
hands over her eyes, she pressed her bosom 
against the sofa by which she knelt; and 
amidst a passion of sobs, inarticulate cries, and 
broken words, enough escaped her lips, in the 
first transport of her despair, to carry instan* 
taneous conviction of the truth to the heart of 
jQlavenng. 

The scene takes long to relate — ^but it was 
not ten minutes from the time when Harry 
Damerel burst open the door of his cousin's 
sitting-room with these teriible tidings, to 
Ihat where Clavering, silently as he had come 
descending the stair from the green-house 
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pxooeeded along the garden paths, and round 
towards the principal door of the mansion, with 
sensations as of one walking in his sleep, and op- 
pressed the while by the burden of some inex- 
plicable, ineffiible horror in his dreams. At the 
door he was met by his host, who gave him as 
cautiously as possible, what he supposed to be 
the first intimation of his brother's danger. 

The mode of his departure from Lorton 
Priors has already been related by Mrs. Leslie. 
And that last embrace, in whioh were con- 
centrated the love aud agony of a life-time, 
was consciously to himself the last. At that 
moment his. resolution stood fixed. He never 
meant' to clasp his betrothed to his heart again. 
He had determined, whether his brother lived 
or died, to free Margaret from a tie which had 
become a burden to her, and to do it so as that 
no blame should attach to her. With that long, 
fervent, impassioned strain, the heart which was to 
beat against hers no more bade her a last fare-; 
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well ; and there and then took leave for ever 
of the love of woman. 

Ere Margaret received the unexpected sum- 
mons home, which removed her from Lorton 
Priors two days after this, she had been 
strengthened in the control which, after the very 
first burst of anguish, she had been resolutely 
placing on her feelings, by tidings that the 
medical attendants had pronounced Sir 
William^s recovery quite possible, with great 
care. And in the course of his long attend- 
ance upon his brother's sick-bed, she received 
various short letters Irom Clavering, written in 
his usual tone of affection, but containing 
nothing beyond brief reports of Sir William's 
state. He had not time for more ; and Mar- 
garet remained all unsuspicious of any other 
cause for their brevity, endeavouring in silence 
and stillness to look the future steadily in the 
face, and school her heart to the ordeal which, 
as she believed, lay before it. 
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Meanwhile the resolutions formed by her 
lover were gaining strength in the course of 
hijs^ attendance on his brother, whose side he 
scarcely quitted, day or night. Although con- 
cussion of the brain, which was at first dreaded 
in Sir William's case, had not taken place, 
there was very frequent wandering of the mind 
throughout the early part of his illness — not 
violent or unmanageable delirium, but rather a 
dreamy state, in which the outward senses 
were in complete abeyance, while the mind 
incessantly traversed its wonted fields of 
thought, sometimes producing new and fantas- 
tic combinations from familiar elements, some- 
times going over, with literal minuteness, 
scenes and feelings which had already been ex- 
perienced. 

And during these times, when it became the 
anxious care of Clavering to exclude every 
one, save himself, from the room, all was uin- 
veiled, from the first unexpected growth of his 
passion for the affianced wife of his brother, 
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up to the grief, lemorse, and terror, which had 
overwhelmed him on discovering the nature of 
his own feelings — ^his self-reproach on account 
of Ernest — his consolation in the belief that 
his secret was unsuspected — and his determi* 
nation that it never should be suspected ; that 
he would avoid her till he could meet her 
calmly ; and, meanwhile, that he would plunge 
into every kind of excitement to drown 
thought; he would hunt for one thing — he 
would ride desperately ; there was no surer 
remedy against too much thinking than that ; 
and here the current of his wandering fancy 
would take anew direction^ and he would branch 
off into his reminiscences of the hunting-field, 
his daring leaps and fearless exploits there; 
while his brother sat by, pale as a monumental 
image, revolving a very different remedy for 
his distracted thoughts. 

."How can I wonder at what has taken 
place ?" he «aid to himself, as he contemplated 
the beautiful countenance of the attractive 
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being who lay helpless and unconscious before 
him. "How could it be otherwise? Who 
could resist him ? And I have been so long 
absent from her ; she was so young when we 
parted last — she could scarcely have known 
her own heart. Mine has been only too much 
wrapped up in her, and the hand of a jealous 
God has broken my earthly idol, that I might 
be led to serve Him with no divided spirit. 
But it is not easy — it is no light matter to 
divorce one's soul from the hopes, the plans, 
the dreams, of years, to face a solitary future. 
Must it — can it be so ? Oh, Margaret — my 
Margaret !" 

He hid his face in his hands, and called up 
his early life in review before him — called up 
the image of Margaret Damerel, a lovely child, 
the darling of his gentle mother, his own 
especial pet and playfellow in infancy, his 
friend and companion in advancing girlhood, 
when he, a delicate boy, was secluded at home 
from the society of lads of his own age ; re- 
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mambered her when she had come with her 
motber to reside for a few weeks at Torquay, 
in order that the latter might visit her dying 
firiend, Lady Clavering. He arrayed once 
more before his mental eyes the unforgotten 
picture of that still and shaded room, which we 
have already heard him describe to Herbert 
Grey ; containing yet another inmate — the 
lovely, dark-haired girl who shared his seat at 
the foot of his mother's couch, her fresh young 
bloom contrasting so remarkably with the fad- 
ijE^ perishing beauty of the dying lady ; whose 
large, bright, melancholy eyes were bent with 
a gaze so earnest, so full of volumes of un- 
fifpoken love, and tenderness, upon the youthful 
pair. Then he remembered her sweet and 
affectionate efforts to comfort him, when he 
and his brother came to reside for a little time 
at Middleham Park, after their mother's 
death ; and from those early days, that period 
of pure and passionless love, he proceeded in 
fancy to those of opening manhood, still con- 
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-secrated to the same unaltered devotion ; lived 
over again the pleasant days of their meetings 
at her step-father's, or her uncle's residence ; 
their woodland walks and rides — the books 
they had read — the songs they had sung to- 
gether — the sorrowful tenderness of their part- 
ings, above all of that which preceded their long 
separation. He recalled her letters— her grief 
and anxiety on account of his loss of health — 
the longing desire she expressed to be with 
him — and to nurse and cheer him— her glad- 
ness at his recovery. He recalled the dreams he 
had dreamt of a future spent with her, a life 
dedicated to his Master's service, with that 
fair spirit ever by his side, to aid and to in- 
spire his efforts ; and as the bitter contrast of 
his dreams with the reality, forced itself 
upon him, could it be but that human na- 
ture shrank, shuddering, sickening, from the 
prospect; and that for one brief moment he 
sank beneath the burden of such a trial, and 
longed to be released from it, and die ? 

VOL. L K 
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But, just then, a movement of liis brother 
recalled him to recollection ; an utterance of 
his faint voice. 

" Ernest I" said the sufferer, " where is 
Ernest? Bid him come to me. Tell him 
how ill I am. Surely you have not told him, 
or he could not have left me here so long 
alone? When he was ill, I never used to 
leave him.'^ 

" Ernest is here, William," said Clavering, 
bending over his unconscious brother. " He 
has never left you. How could you dream that 
he would ?» 

His voice had no power, however, to arrest 
the flow of wandering thought. The outward 
senses were closed. His brother's eyes were 
fixed upon him — those eyes — so like their 
mother's — so like the eyes which had but lately 
been with him in imagination ! but no ray of 
recognition lighted them. 

" Ernest will not come to me," he repeated. 
" He is angry with me on account of Margaret ; 
and I deserve it. I have used him very ill. 
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But we were always such good friends, he and 
I. It is a sad change I Bring the horses 
round ! Saddle Black Surrey ! I must be off; 
I cannot stay here. It will drive mo mad." 

There were a few more incoherent words — 
something about fences, and leaping, and dis- 
tancing the whole field ; then the voice fell 
into an inarticulate murmur, and the heavy 
eye-lids closed, Clavering bathed his brother's 
temples, moistened his lips, smoothed his pil- 
low with the tenderness of a woman — and, 
finally, as Sir William continued to lie in a 
species of stupor, which frequently came over 
him, i»at down again by his bed-side ; and with 
his eyes bent upon the inanimate countenance, 
fell once more into a reverie. 

But this time its subject was changed. The 
mournful tone in which his brother had uttered 
those words : — " I have used him very ill. 
But we were always such good friends ; he and 
I ;" — rang in his ear ; and carried him back to 
the love of their boyhood, so perfect and un- 
K 2 
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broken — ^to the dying words of their mother : 
always their mother's image arose again, in re- 
ference to all things, in the heart of her 
younger son I He seemed once more to feel 
the feeble pressure of her wasted fingers, as 
she joined their hands together, a few hours 
before her death, and whispered — " You must 
always love one another, my boys! promise 
me that you will." And fully had the pro- 
mise been kept as yet. Should aught occur to 
break it now ? 

** He never did leave me when I was ill," 
soliloquised Clavering. " Many a tedious hour 
of weakness and weariness he has soothed — 
relinquished many a pleasure, to remain wiUi 
me. In health, and in sickness, we have clung 
together. He never wronged me willingly, 
and shall I deal hardly with him ? shall I do 
aught — shall I betray a feeling — shall I appear 
to have guessed at what, if they dreamt that I 
knew it, would condemn them both to a life 
long remorse, and desolation of spirit ? No— 
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not tliough my own heart should break in the 
effort. And break it will not^ for it shall not. 
If I must forego the privilege of rendering 
Margaret happy in my own person, I can at 
least buy her happiness, and William^s, at the 
price of my own hopes. A sacrifice unwil* 
lingly offered, is valueless; and in mine there 
shall be no more weak repining." 

Such thoughts as these were not the transi- 
tory ebullition of an hour of feeling, but the 
utterance of the hearths deliberate resolve, de- 
liberately followed into action. They dictated 
the whole course of Clavering^s conduct during 
his brother's tedious illness, and slow recovery ; 
and taught him to refrain from every word or 
look that might imply an alteration in his own 
plans, or sentiments. He often listened to Sir 
William's announcement, of his intention to go 
abroad, so soon as his health should be equal to 
travelling — and to make a long stay — a long 
tour on the continent, because, as he averred, 
he was weary of England. All this Clavering 
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heard, and reflected within himself, how soon, 
and hoiv entirely these views might be altered, 
but gave no ontward sign to testify his 
thoughts. In fact, his mind wa» made up — 
but the mode in which his resolve should be 
carried out, still remained dark to him. He 
felt that, for the sake of all parties, there must 
be a separation between them ; that if he re- 
mained in England, ev^a should his engagement 
to Margaret be dissolved, his brother and she 
would never come together. And how to 
effect this object without dereliction from a 
higher duty — without abandoning the post to 
which his sacred office called him, was still a 
problem which he could not solve. 

But he carried that problem thither, where 
the solution of all doubts can be found. On 
his knees — in the solitude and silence of the 
lonely night — and often during the hours of 
the weary day ! when his heart was faint with 
unspoken anxiety, ready to die within him, un- 
der the burden of suppressed anguish — and 
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his bodily frame partaking in the sinking of 
his spirit— did he gather strength to support 
the conflict, and faith to commit his future 
path unreservedly to Him, Who, he felt assured 
would ere long make it plain. And when the 
solemn period of his ordination arrived, it may 
be doubted, whether, amongst the many de- 
voted hearts set apart that day to bear the 
Apostolic commission, there beat one more 
entirely surrendered to the service of his 
Master, than that of Clavering. He had attained 
to a clear comprehension of the nature of the 
call which his late sufferings had conveyed to 
him. He felt that for him, henceforth, there 
were to be no secular ties ; — no more 

— " moonlight dreams 

Of love and home by mazy streams ;*' 

that a lonely road lay before him — a still, a 
sad, a dim ; on which it behoved him to set 
forth, not knowing whither he went; yet 
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knowing that not one of the many thorny 
paths of this woful world but had already been 
trodden by a forerunner, in Whose foot-prints 
his servants may well rejoice when summoned 
to walk, and to follow Him. 

The offer of the Company's chaplaincy, whidi 
he ultimately accepted, and which occurred in 
a sudden and unexpected way, at once cleared 
up the difficulties of Clavering, and appeared 
to him distinctly to indicate his future career. 
We have already seen what steps he immedi- 
ately took in consequence ; and it may easily 
be concluded that, without his alleging the 
vow of celibacy, of which the imputation 
had been fastened upon him, it was easy for 
persons already prejudiced against his opinions, 
totally at a loss as to his real motives, and 
most naturally indignant at conduct, which 
without a clue to it, could not fail to shock and 
offend their feelings and principles; so to mis- 
interpret the language in which his letters 
were couched. For this he had been, as he 
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tiiought, prepared. It was no more than he 
fdt that he must reckon on ; though, until the 
trial actually comes, it is impossible for any 
previous preparation to convey an idea of the 
bitter pain and anguish, of finding one's self 
misunderstood, misjudged, and condemned, by 
those whose good opinion one most highly 
values; and yet precluded by invincible ob- 
stacles, from righting one's self in. their eyes. 
But he was not prepared for the additional, and 
infinitely more acute suffering, inflicted by the 
reception of his letters to his brother, and to 
Margaret, and inflicted by the very affection, 
and the secretly remorseful feelings of both. 

Margaret, unknown to her indignant family, 
and to her deeply distressed and disappointed 
mother, wrote to the lover who proposed to 
yield her up, a letter blotted with her tears, 
entreating him to give hex; credit for being 
ready — willing^ — to follow him to the East — 
over the world — wherever he felt convinced 
that his duty called him ; and assuring him 
K 5 
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that she felt persuaded that he was sacrificing 
his own happiness to an over-strained senti- 
ment with regard to her. She wrote, in short, 
as even with all the memories of early years, 
and of her early aflBection, gushing up within 
her heart, as with all the knowledge of Claver- 
ing's character which forbade her for a moment 
to impute fickleness or untruth to him, die 
scarcely would have written, had she not been 
impelled by the goading recollection of her 
own heart-wrongs towards him. And Claver- 
ing, with the intuitive perception of devoted 
Jove, felt this in every line of her letter. Yet 
it was a terrible task to answer it as it must be 
answered; and to do so without dropping u 
hint, an implication tending to reveal what he 
had discovered ; a task from which he shrank 
more than he had as yet done, from any of the 
painful ones he had discharged. 

A more terrible one, however, remained be- 
hind — that of withstanding the personal en- 
treaties of his brother. Sir "William replied 
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to the letter of Ernest, by repairing at once to 
Oxford; and by every argument that the 
warmest fraternal affection icould dictate, and 
to which his own self-reproach, like Margaret's, 
could lend cogency, assailing his resolution to 
follow out the sacrifice he had planned. Never 
could Clavering recall, without a shudder — the 
trials of that interview — the bitterness of be- 
ing reproached for deserting him whose good 
genius he had always been, who felt that he 
should be lost without his advice and sympathy 
— ^for deserting his country, his duties — ^his 
natural and obvious sphere of action, in order 
to pursue a chimssra — for deserting — that was 
the climax — deserting Margaret I Sir Wil- 
liam's natural temper was quick and impatient ; 
and private, unacknowledged feelings, but 
added keenness to the bitter words in which, 
at last, he gave vent to his emotions on find- 
ing all his arguments vain. They were the 
first which Clavering had ever received from 
the lips of his brother ; and they were wound 
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Up by a speech which cut him more to the 
heart than all. 

** I do not believe, Ernest," said Sir William 
~ " I never can believe, after this, that you 
really loved Margaret Damerel. Ifo man who 
did could have found it in his heart to act as 
you are doing. Men of your temperament are 
certainly to be envied. They get through life 
easily." 

"Do they, William?" 

The words were scarce audible ; and the face 
of the speaker was shaded by the hand which 
covered his eyes. He uttered not another 
syllable, and a dead silence succeeded between 
them. Long after, years after, the memory of 
those words, scarce noticed at the time, returned 
to the heart of the elder brother, coupled with 
a deeper meaning than they carried then. 
But his was not a heart to persist in injustice ; 
and ere he and Ernest parted after this painful 
' scene, his ample acknowledgment of error and 
unkindness, and his entreaties for forgiveness, 
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had been more than met, by an assurance that 
none was needed. 

'*' I know you cannot help misjudging me at 
present, William," said his brother. ** It can- 
not be otherwise. I know that I appear — I 
must appear — inconsistent — heartless — ^unac- 
countable. It is I who need your forgiveness, 
for the grief and disappointment I am causing 
you." 

The final parting between the brothers was, 
as we have seen, delayed some months, during 
which time Sir William went across to one of 
the German watering-places, in order to re- 
establish his health, severely shattered by his 
accident. Ernest, the while, remained at Ox- 
ford, where his former rooms at had, as a 

matter of favor, been continued open to him — 
and devoted himself to the studies rendered 
necessary by his future plans. In the ensuing 
autumn, having paid a farewell visit to his 
brother at Dycheley, he was by him accom- 
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panied to Plymouth, where their last adieux 
were exchanged on board the Indiaman destined 
to convey the yonnger to his self-chosen exile. 
It was, to both, a bitter parting, the severing 
of a tie more than ordinarily close and tender. 
But no additional bitterness, at least, was 
added to it by any repetition of such scenes 
as that which had taken place between them 
on the first promulgation of its likelihood. All 
painful subjects were dismissed as by tacit con- 
sent, during the last period which they spent 
together. The die was cast — so Sir William 
felt — and nothing could now be done to avert 
the consequences. All that remained for them 
was to associate no thoughts, save those of 
peace and imity, with what might then be 
their last earthly meeting. Nor were there 
any but such thoughts to recall in connexion 
with it. 

Delightful as Ernest's society had always 
been, it had never seemed to his brother so 
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much SO as now. like all our blessings, it 
was most highly yalued just as it was about to 
be withdrawn. 

One great source of comfort to Clavering, 
ere quitting Britain, was being instrumental in 
procuring the gift of the living, which was to 
have been his, for a College friend of his own, 
whose sound Catholic principles were only 
equalled by his devotedness. He felt it no 
small consolation to be able to leave such a 
clergyman within reach of his brother. That 
arranged — it seemed to him that his work at 
home was done; and that now he must resolutely 
turn away his mental eye from all that was 
painful and unnerving in the past; and ad- 
vance, looking onward and upward. How he 
discharged the task to which he had devoted 
himself we liavo already seen ; and with what 
single-hearted and unflagging energy, even 
under the deyrtmnrnf; influences of uncertain 
health- and phy«ioal strength very inadequate 
to the requiroinffnti of an unwearied spirit. 
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For the effects of these mental sufferings, 
whose outward manifestation he had so deter- 
minedly suppressed, had not failed to make 
themselves known on a frame, the organization 
of which was ill-suited to sustain long-con- 
tinued demands upon its powers of endurance. 
Before he qtdtted Oxford, for the last time, he 
had become subject to attacks of violent palpi- 
tation, sometime to spasms of acute pain — at 
the heart ; and occasionally to fainting-fits, so 
long and so like death, as to indicate some 
organic mischief, of whose existence his medi- 
cal attendant there deemed it a duty to warn 
him ; a warning afterwards repeated and en- 
forced by a physician of eminence in London. 
But of this his brother was kept in total ignor- 
ance ; and parted from him without an idea of 
the slight hold he held on life. He would not 
for worlds have had Sir William suspect such 
a thing, lest it might, at some period, open his 
eyes to the nature of the price at which his 
own wedded happiness had been purchased. 
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Mrs. Leslie's revelations of the imperfect 
and troubled nature of this happiness, so mudi 
more so than he had guessed, gave a severe 
shock to Clavering; and combined with tiie 
agitation occasioned by the sight of her, and 
the thousand reminiscences called up by her 
conversation, to complete the work already 
begun by over-fatigue ; and cause him a more 
severe attack of illness than he had for many 
months experienced. A night of suffering was 
followed by a succession of those death-like 
swoons, from any one of which it was too well 
known that the suspended action of the heart 
might never again be restored ; and a recum- 
bent posture, silence, quiet, and absolute free- 
dom from agitation or excitement, were en- 
joined by the medical officer who had been 
summoned to attend him, as indispensable to 
his recovery. Thus it came to pass, that not 
only did he and Mrs. Leslie meet no more, but 
that during several of the last numbered days 
which Herbert Grey had still to spend under 
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his roof, their intercourse was limited to a few 
minutes' silent sitting by Clavering's couch, 
and an affectionate smile and pressure of the 
hand at his entrance and departure. 

This was a great trial to the young man, 
already heartbroken at the idea of leaving his 
friend, and now doubly-distressed by the en- 
forced conviction of his precarious state of 
health. The kind-hearted Francis Mackenzie, 
whose private opinions respecting Mrs. Leslie's 
communication on the first evening of her 
visit, had been marvellously strengthened by 
subsequent colloquies with her on the same 
subject, and by no means altered in conse- 
quence of Clavering's illness occurring so im- 
mediately after meeting her — ^not only did his 
best to make these solitary hours pass less 
sadly and heavily for Grey, but in the course 
of their conversations, favored him with the 
whole history, and with his own interpretation 
thereof. The theme was even more engrossing 
in its interest to Grey than it had been to him^ 
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and both found themselves agreed in opinion 
respecting it. The latter, indeed, felt doubly 
interested in the story, as he had a near pros- 
pect of seeing its hero and heroine, for Claver- 
ing had furnished hiin with a letter of 
introduction to his brother, who would be 
at his London residence when Grey arrived 
in the metropolis, and dwelt with evident 
pleasure on their prospect of becoming ac- 
quainted. 

" I shall so eagerly look for your letter, 
describing my brother and sister. Grey !" he 
said, on the evening before the intended depar- 
ture of his Mend ; as they found themselves 
left alone by Mackenzie, who had just been in 
on a long visit, but had not taken leave of 
Grey, for he announced his intention of being 
up in the early morning, to see him off. Grey^s 
voyage down the river to Calcutta, was to be- 
gin long before sunrise ; and that night, there- 
fore, must witness his parting from Clavering ; 
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who, although much better, wva totally un- 
equal to the fatigue and agitation of witness- 
ing his friend's departure. 

" Tou must write me every particular of 
them both, you know," pursued Clavering. 
" Nothing short of letters like a woman's, in 
point of accuracy, will satisfy me.'' 

" I shall do my best, depend upon it, Cla- 
vering," replied Grey. " Indeed you may 
expect very frequent communications from me, 
on that and other subjects. It will be my only 
compensation for being away from you, to 
write fully. Sir WiUiam and Lady Clavering 
will not be less anxious to hear all my accounts 
of you, I am sure." 

" That I know they will," said Clavering. 
^* But one thing, dear Grey, I want to say — 
to warn you about. Pray do not talk much of 
this illness of mine. Nothing to alarm them, 
I mean. I have never told my brother any 
particulars of my health that could render him 
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unhappy at this distance ; and I may depend 
upon you, I am sure ?" 

An assurance to that eflfect was given ; and 
with deep sorrow and regret on both sides 
— the two friends parted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ELDER BROTHER. 



And now the current of our narrative, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of Herbert Grey, floats 
away after him in the wake of the gallant 
vessel, which — a long sea voyage having been 
recommended him — slowly and majestically 
bears him down the Hooghly. The long flat 
lines of the Bengal shore, fade at length upon 
his earnest gaze, blend with the hazy distance, 
and disappear. One period of the young 
man's life is closed. The sun has set for him 
in India ; and when next he meets our view, 
it is rising on the mighty world of London. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening, a lovely 
evening, towards the latter end of May, when 
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the door of a splendid drawing-room, looking 
out upon the Green Park, flew open ; — " Mr. 
Grey " was announced ; and Herbert, enter- 
ing, was met almost on the threshold, by a 
tall, slight, elegantly-formed man, who greeted 
him in a voice, the strangely-familiar tone of 
which, sent a thrill of aflfectionate remembrance 
to his heart. 

'^ Mr. Grey, you are most welcome. I am 
heartily glad to see you. I cannot tell you 
how annoyed I was by our missing each other 
yesterday and the day before. Allow me to 
present you to Lady Clavering." 

And taking him by the arm, Sir William 
Clavering led his guest to the upper end of the 
room, wheie his lady, rising from the couch on 
which she had been seated, advanced to meet 
them. 

^'Lady Clavering, Mr. Grey, whom we both 
know so well by name as my brother's 
friend." 

"And whom we feel so glad to welcome 
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by that title," was the reply, uttered in a low 
sweet voice, while the speaker cordially held 
out her hand. 

" Yes, we quite consider you as one of our- 
selves," pursued Sir William. " Ernest and I 
look upon our friends as common property; 
and I believe we know you nearly as well from 
his letters as he does himself." 

" I assure you. Sir William," replied Grey, 
"that I feel almost equally well acquainted 
with you from Clavering's description. It is 
no small pleasure to be so cordially welcomed 
by those whom I was so completely prepared 
to know." 

"We shall consider that a settled point 
then," said his host. " Henceforth we are all 
intimate friends. We have a thousand things 
to hear from you, Mr. Grey." 

" Yes," added Lady Clavering, " one does 
not know where to begin." 

"No, it is quite bewildering. And my 
brother-in-law, Glenandarroch, has an equal 
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interest in hearing of kk brother from you. So 
we thought the best mode of commencing the 
attack we propose to make upon you for infor- 
mation, was by getting you to dine here en 
famille with Lady Anne and him. They are 
spending this season in town ; and we expect 
them immediately, with such a charming 
Scotch girl, a cousin, who has come to pay 
them a visit." 

" Mr. Grey has probably heard of her from 
Mr. Francis Mackenzie," observed Lady Cla- 
vering. " She is a Miss Monro. Her father 
was guardian to him and his brother." 

"Yes, I have frequently heard Mackenzie 
mention Miss Monro," said Grey. ^' They 
correspond I think, occasionally, for I remem- 
ber his once or twice reading passages from her 
letters to Clavering and me. Particularly 
lively and clever they were !" 

"I daresay," answered Lady Clavering. " She 
is a delightful girl, and I could quite fancy her 
writing charming letters. But now, Mr. Grey, tell 

VOL. I, L 
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Bometiiing of yourself. You feel better in 
health, I trust, from your voyage ? We were so 
much interested in Ernest's account of your 
severe illness." 

Whilst Grey was engaged in answering this, 
and many following enquiries, his eyes were no 
less occupied in perusing the features of the 
new friends, concerning whom he had formed 
80 many conjectures; and who did indeed 
merit Mrs. Leslie's description of them, as " a 
beautiful couple." Sir William Clavering's 
strong resemblance to his brother, at once 
struck him. And yet it would have been 
difficult to say wherein the resemblance pre- 
cisely consisted, beyond that inscrutable thing, 
denominated family likeness ; for the features, 
and complexion were dissimilar, though the 
expression, and above all, the tone of voice, 
were often startlingly alike. Both brothers 
were in form and countenance, completely of 
the Norman type ; tall, graceful, with all the 
length and symmetrical proportion of limb, the 
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small and finely-shaped hands and feet, dis- 
tinctive of the race ; only that Sir William's 
figure, though thin, had none of the appearance 
of fragility, which characterised that of Ernest. 
His face might have been a model for a 
statuary or a painter ; so fine was the outline 
of the straight and curving lines, and of the 
large, soft, yet brilliant eyes, of a peculiar 
colour, between violet and blue; which har- 
monized so well with a clear, pale complexion, 
and hair of a rich sun^iy shade of brown, 
curling closely over the oval head. It was a 
beautiful face ; and yet at times there was an 
expression of unrest, a curling of the lip, a 
troubled glance of the eye, which greatly de- 
tracted from its beauty ; while at others, when 
in a state of repose, and still more when lighted 
by the singularly beautiful smile, which 
seemed common to both brothers, and which 
kindled at once the eye, the brow, and the 
mouth, like a beam of simshine — it was nearly 
L 2 
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perfect ; and at the same time, wonderfiilly like 
that of Ernest. 

Lady Clavering, on the other hand, was 
equally beautiful in another style. Tall, rather 
than otherwise, the exquisite grace of her 
slightly bending, willowy figure, h^ long 
white throat, and beautifully-turned neck and 
shoulders, were at the present moment shown 
to the utmost advantage, by the rich, yet 
simple dinner dress of white moiree silk, whose 
heavy folds contrasted so well with their slen- 
der rounded outlines. Her berthe, of the finest 
old Guipure, was closed in front by a splen- 
did gold ornament; and another, a chain of 
peculiar workmanship, passed across the braids 
of her beautiful black hair, and was twisted 
round the large knot into which it was drawn 
behind ; a simple, yet striking style of coiflFiire, 
particularly well suited to the white, full, 
finely developed forehead, large, dark, lustrous 
eyes, with their pencilled brows, and long, 
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black lashes — to the straight nose, the refined 
mouth, and small rounded chin, which, with 
the fine and varying bloom tinging the clear 
cheek, constituted a whole of no ordinary 
loveliness. There was, to Herbert Grey^s 
fancy, a pensive shade upon that lovely coun- 
tenance ; and something of a cadence in her 
low, sweet voice, not exactly sad, but too 
tremulous for a heart quite at ease. It might 
be only fancy too, it might be fi'om his having 
dwelt so much upon her stoiy, and having 
associated her air-drawn image in his mind so 
closely with that of Clavering, but as he looked 
and listened, he could have said, that a some- 
thing of that beloved friend — something of his 
manner— of its repose — ^its quietude — ^its gentle 
self-command, invested her whom he had loved 
so well. It was as though the influence be- 
longing to him were upon her still, as though 
his spirit still claimed allegiance from her's, and 
exercised a sway over her. ^' Elle rCetait pm la 
Rose^ mats elk avait vecu auprh d^elk.^^ 

The arrival of Grey was in no very long 
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time followed by that of Glenandarrooli and 
Lady Anne Qrant Mackenzie, and of Miss 
Monro. By the young Chief and his very 
lovely and very youthfiil lady, our hero fonnd 
himself received with a warmth and kindness 
such as might be expected from the brother 
and sister of Francis Mackenzie ; and he could 
not help acknowledging that in a totally dif- 
ferent way, they were a couple nearly as re- 
markable for good* looks as Sir William and 
Lady Clavering. The height and form, com- 
plexion and general outline of person in Glen- 
andarroch, bore a close resemblance to those of 
Francis, only that whereas the latter could 
scarce be termed more than well-looking and 
gentlemanly, the former was decidedly hand- 
some. His hair, instead of red, was a very 
beautiful shade of auburn, his eyes dark brown, 
and his features finer than his brother^s. To 
remarkable ease and elegance of deportment 
he united a cordial and winning kindness 
which was particularly attractive; and if 
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amongst the elemeDts of a fine open, and gene- 
rous disposition, there lurked some portion of 
the constitutional vanity of the Celt, and the in- 
born conviction of his own importance natural to 
a Highland Chief, these were at least so tempered 
by other and more genial impulses, that they 
were free from everything which could offend 
the feelings, or grate upon the self-love of those 
around him, Herbert Grey had scarce been 
five minutes in his company, ere he found him- 
self pressed with the importunity of genuine 
hospitality, to visit the Iforth, and to make 
Glenandarroch his home, during the shooting- 
season. It was no empty parade of kindness ; 
there was no mistaking its sincerity. The house, 
the moors, the forest, the loch, the river, all 
were placed at his disposal; and the Chiefs 
cordial invitation was amply seconded by Lady 
Anne. She did indeed answer to Clavering^s 
account of her, as " a feiry creature ;^^ a most 
lovely little Queen of Elfland, bewitching in the 
playful ease, the charming vivacity, yet soft- 
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ne08, of a manner which admirably suited the 
bright yonng face, all dimpling over with 
smiles, and the gcaoe and symmetry of a per- 
fectly formed, but small and girlish figure. Her 
eyes and hair resembled those of Lady Claver- 
ing ; and there was some similarity of feature 
between them; but otherwise, few persons 
oould have been less alike — ^more opposite in 
style, than the two sisters, yet more attractive 
each in her own way. 

A complete contrast to either was the beauti- 
ful girl — for very beautiful she was — who ac- 
companied the Mackenzies. Florence Monro's 
was a tall, full-formed, singularly elegant 
figure, whose every movement was instinct with 
life and animation. The light elastic step, the 
erect and stately carriage, which lent additional 
grace to the fine sweep of the falling shoulders, 
and snov\y, swan-like neck, corresponded well 
with the bright and beaming face, that of a girl 
about twenty, full of light, as it appeared, and 
of ever- varying expression. The features were 
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fine, especially the eyes, which were of a bril- 
liant blue, large, and beautiftilly-forined, with 
that peculiar upward curve in the lid, which 
when it is fully opened, causes the eye-lashes, 
in her case long, dark and curled, to rest upon the 
eyebrow. The forehead, not high, but broad and 
full, was shaded by a profuse fall of rich brown 
ringlets; the complexion exquisitely fair, and the 
colour of the downy cheek of the loveliest, 
softest shade of pink ; while the smile which 
irradiated the whole fece at times, caused the 
parting of the somewhat full red lips to disclose 
a set of teeth as even and as white as pearls. 
But with all these adjuncts, the strongest charm 
of this countenance was in its expression. 
There was a degree of variety as well as of 
brilliancy about it, which was particularly 
captivating; something unlike an ordinary face ; 
something which caused the eye again and 
again to return and dwell upon it. Yet an 
acute physiognomist would have detected, now 
and then, a shade of aspect, less pleasing in 
L 5 
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oharaoter, a haughty flash of the bright eye, 
and rearing of the white neck, a satirical ex- 
pression about the lip, all vanishing nearly as 
soon as remarked, but yet leaving behind them 
the perception that such things could be. 
Herbert Grey observed nothing of this. He 
had not yet attained the age when man be- 
comes a physiognomist, beyond the intuitive 
sense in which all men of ordinary observation 
are so, more or less. He only thought, as he 
offered his arm to Miss Monro, on the announce- 
ment of dinner, that it had never before oc- 
curred to him to find himself in the company 
of three such very lovely women at the same 
time. 

*^ I think, Miss Monro," said he, soon after 
they were seated, ^^ that I have the pleasure of 
some previous acquaintance with you." 

'' As I with you, I fancy, Mr. Grey," she 
smilingly replied. '^ A species of transcenden- 
tal acquaintance it is, sometliing anterior to 
personal experience." 

^' Why, Florence," exclaimed her cousin^ the 
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Chief, who had overheard this speech "how 
very learned you are to-day ! What long 
word was that you used ? It is quite terri- 
fying, I declare." 

" I picked up the word in Madame de Stael, 
de L'AUemagne, if you must know, Kenneth," 
answered she. " It is too bad to force me to 
strip myself of my borrowed plumes in this 
way. If you had not compelled me to own the 
truth, who knows but that Mr. Grey might 
have given me credit for understanding Kant's 
philosophy ?" 

" Which I suspect is more than Kant always 
did himself," returned Glenandarroch. " I 
think I did you a service, Florence, in prevent- 
ing Mr. Grey forming such a bad opinion of 
you. But for the matter of the transcendental 
acquaintance, Mr. Grey, I fancy we are all 
transcendentally — since that is the word — ac- 
quainted with you, thanks to Clavering's 
brother and mine. I wish we could have a 
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transcendental peep at them at this moment^ 
and see what they are about." 

" Oh ! so do I !" exclaimed Lady Anne, '* I 
should so like to see my brother Frank." 

" I am sure," said Ghrey, " that he would 
like at least as much to see you, Lady Anne." 

" And your brother. Sir "William," continued 
Florence, " how often he must long to see you 
agaiQ." 

" Not more so than I long for him," replied 
Sir William. " We were so constantly to- 
gether in days of old, that it seems to me, at 
least it seemed at first, a new and intolerable 
state of existence, to feel that we could not 
meet again. Time does reconcile us — in a 
measure — to many things which we once 
thought we could not bear, and so it is with 
me." 

^^ But still the longing is there," said 
Florence, " farther down — not so near the sur- 
face ; but there all the same." 
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"Yon speak feelingly, Miss Monro, one 
would be tempted to say ?" returned he, fixing 
his eyes upon her with a smile. 

" And so I do," she replied, " though not 
certainly from the experience of so total a 
separation. But I remember — I never shall 
forget — the agony of being parted from my 
sister, at first. I was not more than thirteen 
at the time, but my heart very nearly broke. 
And even now, though we meet, you know, every 
summer — I often feel such a blank — such an 
aching void — such a longing for Eva, as I as- 
sure you, enables me to understand what your 
feelings must be." 

^* I quite long to see your sister. Miss 
Monro," observed Lady Clavering. 

" You will love her dearly, Margaret, I am 
suie, when you do," said Lady Anne. 

" Yes," added Florence, in a tone of simple 
sincerity, " I think Lady Clavering will. In 
fact, every one must love Eva ; but don't you 
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think that Lady Clayering and she will suit 
Tery welL" 

" Decidedly/' replied Lady Anne, *Hhey will 
be simpatiche, as the Cavaliere Matteucoi used 
to say, Margaret, do you remember? — that 
sentimental Florentine, whomElrington brought 
down with him last year to Middleham. You 
and I, Florence, are simpatiche^ and Margaret 
and Eva will be so when they meet." 

" "Which they will do before the Twelfth of 
August, eh, Clavering ?" said the Chief. " Mr. 
Grey, what say you ? We'll take the field in 
gallant style this season." 

'* And make amends for your desertion last 
year," added Sir William, with a significant 
smile. " Anne, the grouse at Glenandarroch 
were deeply indebted to you, I am sure." 

^^ Bather more than Elrington was," laughed 
her husband. '^ He did not find it very easy 
to forgive you, Anne; and certainly he has 
never forgotten how I left him plants Id.^^ 
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" You won't repeat the oflfence, Kenneth V^ 
and Lady Anne raised her bright eyes, with a 
langhing glance, to the face of her admiring 
husband. ** That is over and done. Isn't it, 
William ?" 

" What, Anne, you think such things only 
occur before matrimony, do you ?'' said Sir 
William, " You think that a man may leave 
his grouse shooting for his ladye love; but 
not—" 

"No — not for his wife — certainly not for 
his wife ! You cannot pretend to say that any 
man would, William. Now, Mr. Grey, I appeal 
to you." 

*' I can be no fair judge. Lady Anne," re- 
plied Grey, " as I have no wife ; and I must 
confess myself a very enthusiastic sportsman." 

'' I should interpret that answer," said 
Florence, '^ to signify that so far from Mr. 
Grey deserting his grouse shooting for his wife, 
he would not even do it for his ladye love." 

'^ You perceive, Mr. Grey," interposed the 
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Chie^ << that we must take care what we say 
in the present company. We are not likely to 
have the most £GiYOurable constmction put upon 
our words. But never mind. We shall leave 
them to talk as they please when we have our 
feet upon the heather. Why, Florence, it will 
be like the old days of Glenandarroch again, of 
which your father has so often told me. The 
old hills have been so little trod for years by 
their lawful owners." 

" Yes," said Florence. " As Colin Ban, our 
poet, said to me last year, ^ the echoes of our 
mountains had well nigh forgotten to answer 
the voice of the native hunter.* But you will 
soon revive their memories. What a change it 
will make in mamma's and Eva's quiet life, 
when you all go down." 

*' Your home, Miss Monro, is very near to 
Glenandarroch, I suppose ?" asked Grey. 

" My mother's home is," she answered. 
"She and my sister reside quite close by the 
Castle, in a spot more beautiful — much more 
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beautiful than I almost fancy that the native 
of a level country can imagine; but most 
solitary too, save for the family at the Castle, 
when there is any family there ; and for long 
and many a year there has been none till last 
season. My home is not with them ; but 
with an aunt in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh." 

" You visit the Highlands often, however," 
said Grey," for I remember perfectly hearing 
Mackenzie read a passage from a letter of 
yours, describing an expedition to some cele- 
brated spot, which he told me recalled the days 
of his youth so vividly to him, that he could 
not keep it to himself, and felt impelled to seek 
for my sympathy and Mr. Clavering's on the 
occasion." 

" I did not know," answered Florence, blush- 
ing deeply, " that my cousin Frank was in the 
habit of making my foolish letters public. I 
must write and scold him on your authority." 

"If he never make a worse use of your 
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oharming letters, Miss Monro, you would be 
acting yery unjustly in scolding him, allow me 
to say. The desire for our sympathy which 
made him impart it to us, I assure you, Mr. 
Clavering and I felt very much indebted to. 
We both agreed that we had never heard a 
more vivid word-painting ; and I can answer 
for one of us never having forgotten it." 

" Beally, Mr. Grey," replied his companion, 
laughing, but colouring still, ^^ you are pleased 
to be so very complimentary, that you are 
making me forget to answer your question. 
You asked me whether I often visited the 
Highlands, did you not? I go there every 
summer, to spend some months with mamma." 

^^ You seem so enthusiastic a Highlander," 
said Grey, ^^ that I am sure it must be no 
small happiness for you to re- visit your native 
hills." 

^^ I am an enthusiastic Highlander," re- 
turned she. " And yet not quite one ; nor are 
the hills of Glenandarroch my native hills. 
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My native home is by the sea — a wild, dreary 
dwelling, as it would seem to any one bom in 
a more favored latitude ; but very dearly loved 
by its inmates." 

" And not in the Highlands ?'' asked Grey. 

" No — we do not call the sea-bord of Aber- 
deenshire the Highlands — ^and it is there that 
my childhood was spent. It was there too 
that my cousins, Glenandarroch and his brothers, 
passed their youth, after their father's death — 
at least, passed their holidays always. It was 
a merry home in those days. How often I look 
back to them !" 

" You never reside there now, do you not, 
Miss Monro ?" 

" It is ours no longer," she replied. " When 
you know Scotland better, Mr. Grey, you will 
learn how extensively land has changed hands 
there of late years. Our ancient patrimony is 
only one of too many, which have passed away 
from the old names. But we do not forget our 
ancient blood, nevertheless," she added, raising 
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her stately young head with a smile, yet with 
a kindling eye, " nor do our friends forget it 
either, as they tell me you in the south are 
rather disposed ^to do by those who have no 
longer wealth to support their claims." 

"Well, I do not know. Miss Monro. In 
some unworthy instances it may be so in the 
South ; but certainly there are cases where it 
would be impossible to forget the presence of 
gentle blood, even for a Southron. And," he 
added, within himself, as his admiring gaze 
rested on the bright face before him, " in yours 
no man could. He must be blind indeed who 
could fail to trace the signet of nobility on 
that eye, and brow, and form." 

It was not until later in the evening that 
Grey had any particular conversation with his 
beautiful hostess. He had been hanging with 
delight over the harp — to whose accompani- 
ment Florence Monro — one of those persons 
with whom music and song are gifts, rather 
than acquisitions — ^had been singing some wild 
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and touching Highland melodies ; and she was 
now drawn to the pianoforte by Lady Anne, 
to take a part in some more scientific Italian 
music. 

Herbert, who did not pretend to connois- 
seurship, and to whom elaborate com- 
positions of the sort were comparatively in- 
different, gladly turned at the gentle invitation 
of Lady Clavering, to seat himself on a distant 
sofa by her side; whilst her husband and 
Qlenandarroch, both, and the latter especially, 
like most Highlanders, passionately fond of 
music, remained spell-bound by the fair per- 
formers. Thus isolated, as it were, from the 
rest of the party, the conversation which en- 
sued speedily assumed a more intimate and 
confidential character ; nor was it long until, 
drawn on by Lady Clavering's questions, 
Herbert Grey found himself dwelling with en- 
thusiasm on the theme of her brother-in-law 

and his life at , detailing his good deeds, 

his unwearied labours, his quiet yet almost 
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irresistible influence, and recalling, with all 
the warmth of grateful affection, his devoted 
kindness in his own case. 

Eaising his eyes at the close of his animated 
eulogium to those of Lady Clavering, the 
young man perceived that their soft, dark 
lustre was suffused in tears. Her emotion, 
however, was speedily mastered. 

" My brother Ernest always was one of the 
most nearly perfect beings with whom I ever 
met," she said. ^' Tell me, Mr. Grey — you 
came direct from his house on your way home, 
I think ! Was he quite well when you 
parted?" 

" He was tolerably so," replied Grey, re- 
membering his friend's caution. " He had not 
been well ; but was very much better." 

" Indeed ! You are sure of that ?" she 
anxiously replied. " I am glad to hear you 
say so ; for although he did mention in his 
letter, about that date, something of a slight 
indisposition, we never feel quite satisfied that 
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he tells us all the truth about his own health. 
He never was particularly strong, even at* 
home; and my cousin, Mrs. Leslie, rather 
alarmed me, and Sir William even more so, 
by her report of the alteration in his looks 
since she had last seen him. And then, too, 
she said that he was confined to the house by 

illness the day she left , and altogether 

we were very uneasy in consequence of her 
letter." 

"If you will forgive my saying so, Lady 
Clavering," answered Grey, with a smile — 
" as I am only speaking at second hand, for I 
was too ill myself at that time to see the lady 
you mention, I shall tell you my friend Mac- 
kenzie's remark upon her.'' 

"Do pray," said Lady Clavering, returning 
his smile, and glancing upwards to her hus- 
band, who had now drawn near, and was 
standing before them, his arm leaning on a 
marble console, and his eyes intently fixed 
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on Grey, with a look which strongly recalled 
his brotlier to the latter. 

*' Well, then, to be plain," pursued Grey, 
^^ ^lackenzie, who is a very shrewd fellow, said 
that he admired Mrs. Leslie, excessively, and 
thought her delightful, but that he perceived 
she liked to make the most of a story. In short, 
he recommended a few grains of salt to be 
taken along with any narrative of hers." 

^'You hear that, William?" said Lady 
Clavering. " Poor dear Hester ! Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is a little hard upon her ; but still I 
think his opinion bears me out in what I said 
of her account of Ernest." 

" My brother was pretty well then, when 
you left, Mr. Grey?" enquired Sir William, 
placing himself in his lady's seat, as she moved 
away towards her guests. It seemed as though 
he had not before been able to muster courage 
to ask questions on the subject, so evidently 
one of anxiety ; and Grey found it more diffi- 
cult to satisfy him without actually violating 
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the truth, than he had done Tvith Lady Cla* 
vering, who had been less alarmed to begin 
Avith, Again and again Sir William returned 
to the theme, and put to him the closest and 
most searching interrogatories, with regard to 
his brother's appearance — his strength ^his 
spirits — the answers to which, however cautiously- 
worded, it was very evident did not by any 
means convince him that his uneasiness had 
been unfounded. Tue result of all this might 
be guessed by the circumstance that for the 
two following days Sir William Clavering was 
invisible. To visitors, or those interested in 
his motions, he was said to be confined to his 
own apartment by a very bad head-ache ; but 
the initiated perfectly understood what that 
meant. 

"Margaret will not be at the Opera, to- 
night," said Lady Anne Mackenzie, after din- 
ner, at her own house next day ; on which oc- 
casion Herbert Grey made one of the party, 

VOL. I. M 
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and had been invited to accompany them to her 
box afterwards. 

'' Won't she ? Why ?" enquired the Chief. 

^' William has been confined to his room all 
day," replied Lady Anne, significantly. 

'^ Ah ! indeed ? I am very sorry to hear it." 

"Is Sir William Clavering ill?" enquired 
Herbert Grey of Miss Monro. " Nothing of 
consequence, I hope." 

" No, oh no !" she replied in an under tone, 
profiting by a buzz of conversation on some 
other subject. " In fact, I imagine I can 
gather from Lady Anne's looks, that he is not 
ill at all — in body, that is. But could y6u have 
guessed that delightful man, who is quite the 
life of society, to be subject to periodical at- 
tacks of low spirits ? You may well look sur- 
prised, as I was when I first learned it. But 
so it is. No one will see him for a day or two, 
and then he will emerge again as brilliant as 
ever. It is very strange and sad, and must be 
a great trial to Lady Clavering." 
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In spite, however, of the effect of Herbert 
Grey's involuntary disclosure on his spirits. Sir 
William Clavering, on re-appearing in society 
after his temporary eclipse, manifested the 
utmost desire to cultivate the young man's ac- 
quaintance, and seemed never to become weary 
of listening to his reminiscences of India, and 
of his brother, and to feel as the latter had 
done, strongly attracted by the sincerity, can- 
dour, and warmth of heart, which formed his 
peculiar characteristics. On Herbert's part, 
the fact of Sir William being the brother of 
Clavering, would of itself have suflSced to en- 
gage his regard towards him ; but it scarce re- 
quired that additional attraction to do so in his 
case. Sir William, to all the gifts of talent 
with which nature had endowed him, united 
the highest intellectual cultivation, and fine 
taste, improved by foreign travel, and extensive 
intercourse with the world ; and was moreover 
invested with that power over the hearts of 
those around him, which deserved the name of 
u 2 
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fascination ; whilst even the evident in- 
equality of his spirits — his occasional fits of 
melancholy and abstraction, alternating with, 
and generally succeeding, those of exuberant 
animation and gaiety, however grievously sub- 
versive of domestic comfort and repose of 
heart, added an element of romance and mys- 
tery to the interest which he inspired in so 
young a man. Then Lady Clavering was so 
beautiful — so like some lovely master-piece of 
sculpture ; and withal, when a greater degree 
of intimacy had thawed the gentle reserve of 
her first manner — so iri-esistibly winning in 
her somewhat pensive sweetness : so full too of 
quiet, and as it were latent power of character, 
that when to the enjoyment of domestication in 
the house with her and her husband, was 
added the charm of the other family circle, in 
which our hero found a similar place of inti- 
mate friendship so cordially assigned him, it 
may well be understood, that he felt loth to 
quit the spot, where such new, and hitherto 
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unknown sources of happiness were opened to 
him. 

Long, in fact, after his business at the Horse 
Guards, and all other imaginable business con- 
sequent on landing from a long voyage, were 
completely finished — longer than his conscience 
told him was right, did Herbert linger in 
London, and delay his retium to Greystocke 
Hall. His family, as they usually did, had 
visited town that spring, but Sir Gervase had 
refused to remain so late, as to be there when 
his £on arrived. An unusual access of gloom, 
and impatience of the ever increasing din of 
the great Babel, as the gay season approached, 
seemed that year to have seized him ; and he 
had scarce had fortitude to wait over the com- 
mencement of the " May Meetings," in order 
to hear Mr. Armytage deliver an eloquent 
oration on Evangelical union, in Exeter Hall, . 
ere he hurried his lady back to the country, 
not a little to her annoyance, and to the ex- 
treme disappointment and mortification of his 
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eldest daughter, now in process of undergoing 
her last year of the school-room routine, and 
the attendance of masters. Gertrude Grey- 
had set her heart on being in London to meet 
her brother ; but the vessel in which Herbert 
had sailed, was not expected to arrive until the 
middle of June. The passage home had been 
unexpectedly quick. Nothing would induce 
Sir Gervase to remain in town till June ; and 
thus it .fell, that from week to week after his 
son's landing, his arrival at home was delayed 
on one pretext or another ; and Herbert, while 
conscious that he was acting selfishly — even 
undutifully, in lingering so long away from the 
parents who had experienced so much anxiety 
on his behalf, felt as though he absolutely 
lacked courage to face the gloom and austerity 
of his home, after the grace, the charm, 
the untold attractions, surrounding the house- 
holds of the Claveringa and the Grant Macken- 
zies. 

By one member of the latter household in 
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particular, he had at first been very powerfully 
attracted. Still, there was rather too much 
ease and unconstraint in the manner of Miss 
Monro towards himself, from the very first, to 
satisfy the romantic ideal in the heart of a 
very young man ; and ere he had gone farther 
than to dwell with ever increasing admiration 
ou her beauty — which, indeed, grew upon the 
eye, as all beauty does grow, into whose charms 
that of expression enters as a principal element, 
to hang enraptured over her singing of High- 
land ballads, and daily to discover new charms 
in her conversation, he made, or fancied that 
he did, a discovery which acted as a timely 
warning against actual entanglement of the 
heart. 

This was on occasion of the arrival of 
Glenandarroch's third brother, Alwyne Mac- 
kenzie, a young man of Herbert Grey's own 
age, who had come from Oxford to reside some 
time with his brother and sister ; and between 
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whom and the bewitching Florence it struck 
him that there was a mutual good understand- 
ing ; and also that this was no secret to the 
rest of the family. Yet few persons could be 
less similar. Alwyite, unlike the rest of the 
brotherhood, was tall, and dark-complexioned. 
gi*ave and thoughtftil in aspect — a polished and 
courteous gentleman in every point ; but silent 
and undemonstrative compared with the Chief 
and Francis. A person more adapted for con- 
fideatial intercourse in a twilight chamber, or 
in the course of a lonely ramble through dark 
and shadowy woods, than for the social inter- 
change of thought and fancy in a lighted 
drawing-room. Yet such as he was, it seemed 
very manifest to Grey that he had been able to 
inspire the lovely and brilliant Florence with a 
stronger sentiment than any other man amongst 
the many who admired her had ever appeared 
to elicit ; and he could only congratulate him- 
self that this consciousness had not dawned 
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upon him too late ; and with a candid generosity 
which belonged to his nature, lend his best and 
warmest internal wishes for prosperity and 
happiness with Florence, to the man on whom 
her afltections were bestowed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FL0KE5CE AND EVA. 



Extracts from the letters of Florence Monro to 
her sister Eva. 

" This is a brilliant, beautiful life, dearest 
Eva. If you, my own darling sister, were 
here to enjoy it with me, I should not have u 
wish ungratified. But as it is, I sometimes 
ask myself, why am I so lavishly dealt with 
— why are the light and loveliness, the music, 
the poetry of existence, poured forth in such 
unstinted measure on me — and you, my Lily 
- — my sweet, secluded one — left to spend your 
days in such obscurity — such utter solitude ? 
You do not feel this for yourself; and you say 
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you are quite happy in your Highland home ; 
but I cannot help feeling it for you. I know 
how much you would enjoy this bright ex- 
istence if you were amongst us. And I should 
more intensely enjoy it in your society, with 
you to participate in all my thoughts and 
feelings — for there is no sympathy like a 
sister's ; and though we have grown up to a 
certain extent estranged in outward circum- 
stances, that estrangement has certainly not 
extended itself to our hearts and minds. I 
should be lost indeed without this safety-valve, 
our invaluable early habit of copious letter- 
writing, which has so largely contributed to the 
perfect intimacy between us in spite of our 
separation. But as it is, whenever my heart feels 
overcharged, as it often does, I come to pour it 
forth to you, my Eva. 

" One's heart may be overcharged with joy 
as well as with sorrow^ may it not ? I am sure 
mine often is. I cannot understand the in- 
difference, the coolness, with which I see 
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persons passing through the most exciting 
scenes. To me, life is so full of keen sensa- 
tion, so replete with enjoyment. I often feel 
such rapture in the mere sense of being — * only 
to feel that I breathe, that I live.^ I do love 
life — I do rejoice in my youth — and I cannot 
think it is a sin to do so. I love the earth 
— the dear green earth — and all that it con- 
tains. Judge then how I must love life, and 
youth, and the world, when they are embellished 
as T see them here. Mamma will smile at this, 
and sigh, and shake her head ; but you will 
iiot do so, Eva, even although you would take 
things more calmly than I do were you here. 
It is your nature, my sweet one ; but then 
you are so full of sympathy, that you under- 
stand me, even where you feel less keenly than 
I do. You will suit Lady Clavering, as we 
were agreeing to-night. She is so calm, so 
still — so subdued, I had almost said. In her 
case there may be cause for this, brilliant 
though her outMard lot appears; but Anne 
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says she was always so — always quiet, and, as 
she calls it, cold. But cold is- not a word ap- 
plicable to Lady Clavering, unless I greatly 
mistake.' There is a world of deep feeling 
beneath the outer surface in her case — ^more, 
I should say, than ^Jine is quite capable of 
comprehending. Hers is a nature so totally 
different — so light, and airy, and joyous. I 
love her dearly, and we are the very best of 
friends. Nothing can be kinder, sweeter, more 
generous in feeling than she is. She is a fit 
wife for Kenneth in these respects ; and they 
are so happy! I do not believe the world 
contains a happier couple. But Lady Claver- 
ing's is a higher-toned and a deeper character 
— one which is less easily understood at first, 
and, on that very account, perhaps more in- 
teresting. 

" We dined there to-day ; and having, for a 
wonder, no evening engagement afterwards, 
were at home comparatively early. It is not 
much past twelve now, and I feel no inclina- 
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tion to sleep. I am too happy here — ^my blood 
seems to bound too lightly through my veins 
to require sleep. So I have sat down in my 
dressing-gown to give you, dearest, the nar- 
rative of the day's events in all their freshness ; 
and especially to tell you all that I have heard 
of Frank — dear, honest Frank — this evening 
from Mr. Grey, whose arrival I told you Sir 
William Clavering was so anxiously expecting. 
He sat next me at dinner, and we talked of 
Frank, and of India, till I feel as if I had been 
paying a visit to him in his Bungalow at 

myself — the conversation of one who had 

so lately seen him recalled his image so very 
vividly. 



"Was it not very nice to have all these 
minute particulars ? What would we not give, 
Eva, you and I, to see poor, dear Frank again ? 
And now I must describe this friend of his, 
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who is a very agreeable and rather interesting 
young marf, and of whom we are likely to see 
a good deal, I think, for Anne and Kenneth 
have quite taken a fancy to him, Mr. Grey — 
Herbert Grey — a pretty name, is it not ? — ^is 
the only son of a rich, and, I believe,' some- 
what eccentric Baronet, to begin with; but 
really he might take his stand on his own 
personal attractions, independently of that 
adjunct. He is not regularly handsome — at 
least, he might have been so considered any 
where else ; but no man can stand a com- 
parison with Sir William Clavering — so that I 
saw him to disadvantage. He is — I like to 
draw minute pictures — ^rather tall than other- 
wise — nothing remarkable — more 4so than 
Kenneth, and less than Sir William — about 
five feet ten, I should say, and, at present 
very thin, with the appearance of being very 
much out of health — for he was ordered home 
by sea as the only chance of saving his life. 
And to me, you know, who have scarcely ever 
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e(iq>eri6noed what illness is, and who so fiilly 
enjoy the buoyant sensations of ^ unbroken 
health, there is something that so powerfully 
appeals to my feelings of interest and sym- 
pathy in the want of that blessing — the aspect 
of weakness and langour occasioned by recent 
illness — especially when the suflferer is one of 
those who are called, and not without reason, 
our masters. I do not think that I like to be 
mastered, Eva. You have often told me, dear 
monitor, that it is a defect of mine, not to be 
fond of looking up, and I suspect it is true. 
I always love people best when I can do some- 
thing to help or comfort them. I think it is 
one of the things that cause me to feel so very 
strong an interest in that fascinating Sir 
William Clavering, that I have heard so much 
of the consumptive tendency in his family— H)f 
the early deaths of his father and mother, 
and the apprehensions for his own health, which 
although, at present, apparently quite ground- 
less, never seem entirely dismissed from the 
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minds of his wife's relations — nor, I suspect, 
from her own. 

" But I am running away from my subject 
I was going to say, that I felt quite attracted 
to Mr. Grey, by his pale countenance, and 
languid movements. They added much to the 
interest of his appearance ! Though I daresay 
he would be handsomer in better health. He 
has an elegant figure, — ^and quiet gentlemanly 
address, dark hair, and fine dark eyes ; with 
features, which for want of a more definite 
term, one may call English ; that is, a straight 
nose, neither Grecian nor Eoman, an open, 
well-formed forehead, and a well-shaped, plea- 
sant-looking mouth : there is an expression of 
candour, sincerity, and kindliness, in his counte- 
nance, which is very taking; and the same 
character runs through his conversation; in 
other respects, nothing very brilliant or re- 
markable. I liked him exceedingly; and I 
felt that ho did the same by me. Don't you 
know the feeling ? It seems to me that I am 
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instinctively conscious when I am really liked 
by the person with whom I am conversing. 
We got on particularly well together. He 
is not my master; most decidedly not. But 
we suit each other : and I am sure that we 
shall be great friends." 



Miss Monro's subsequent letters to her sister 
continued to make very frequent mention of 
Herbert Grey ; not only as a constant guest of 
her relatives, and of Sir William and Lady 
Clavering, but as being one of their frequent 
attendants at the balls and operas, with whose 
brilliant details, as the London season ap- 
proached its culminating point, her journal be- 
came more and more replete. The health of 
our hero, only partially re-established, did not 
admit of his plunging so deeply into the 
intoxicating whirl as was the case with those 
around him, — ^nor suffer him, when he did 
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enter into the exciting scene, to enjoy it so 
fully as he might otherwise have done. But 
few days, if any, passed, that did* not find him 
mingling in one way or another, amongst those 
friends whose society aflforded him such intense 
pleasure. 



" Mr. Grey has been with us for a long time, 
this morning," wrote Florence, one day, about 
a week after the arrival of Alwyne Mackenzie 
at his brother's house. *'* He is one of the 
privileged few to whom Anne accords, not 
only lea grandes^ hut les petites entrees^ and his 
company is always agreeable in a morning room, 
which ifi more than one can say of many gentle- 
men. To-day he seemed quiteinlow spirits, atthe 
prospect of bidding us all farewell ; for he has 
at last fixed his return home, so often delayed, 
for the day after to-morrow ; and Anne and I 
were agreeing, after he left, that we .should 
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feel quite a blank in the loss of his society. 
He has become so completely one of ourselves ; 
and he really is one of those persons to whom 
one gets quite attached, in domestic life, — so 
yery companionable and pleasing. I see mam- 
ma's sad sweet smile at the word domestic, 
Eva, as applied to our present life ! And yet 
there are snatches of domesticity in it, with 
all its hurry and excitement ; — quiet hours of 
a morning, sometimes, which I at least greatly 
enjoy ; — all the more, I daresay, from the force 
of contrast. 

" I was talking of Mr. Grey. You will see 
him at Glenandarroch, I am happy to say, 
and I hope, in time for the Twelfth. He has 
promised Kenneth and Anne a long visit ; and 
I am so glad, Eva ! I know you will like him 
so very much, and so will mamma. But I did 
not sit down to fill up my letter with this 
subject." 

The writer here entered into many particu- 
lars respecting the distinction with which her 
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youngest cousin had ^just quitted Oxford, — ^the 
high opinion entertained of his talents by the 
heads of his College, and the figure which it 
was hoped by his friends, that he would here- 
after make in life. It appeared that he was 
now making a pause, as it were, upon the 
threshold of manhood, — resting for a little 
space, on the laurels which he had won, 
ere deciding whither to direct his advanc- 
ing steps on the road of actual existence. 

*^ I am well satisfied that it should be so," 
she added. ^^ It is a strange species of tie 
between Alwyne and me ; and one which, in 
seme respects, puzzles Anne excessively. She 
asked me the other day, how it was that I 
could be so . perfectly happy apart from him, 
as much so as if I were altogether heart-whole, 
and fancy-free ; and how I could resign myself 
so quietly to the prospect of a long and inde- 
finite engagement ; lengthened out as of course 
it must, be in proportion to the length of 
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time that elapses before he decides on his 
plans ? As to Alwyne, she did not quite make 
him out. He might be anything sad and 
sentimental, with those great black eyes, and 
raven hair ; and that dark, still, grave coun- 
tenance. Only that he was always so kind 
and brother-like to her, she should feel half 
afraid of him ; and his thoughts and feelings 
lay far below her depth, she was sure. But 
me she flattered herself she did comprehend, 
and she could not account for my indifference ; 
so I told her it was not indifference, but 
that an engagement which had been going 
on ever since we were almost children (for I 
scarcely remember the time when Alwyne and 
I were not engaged, or something like it,) was 
a very different thing from a sudden affection 
like her's and Kenneth's. We had becon;ie 
accustomed to be apart for long intervals ; our 
feeling for each other had grown to be a part 
of ourselves, and the habit of delay and 
patient waiting had been engrafted on it. 
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and so forth. So she was at last convinced, 
she said ; for Anne is always very easily con- 
vinced by anything I say. 

" But now, Eva, you are my confessor, — I 
never have a thought concealed from you ; and 
to you I will own that looking dispassionately 
into my own heart, I doubt if I am capable of 
very intense affection. Do not mistake me. 
No other man has come between me and 
Alwyne, nor ever shall. There is no change in 
my feelings towards him. But I cannot help 
suspecting that if I loved him so deeply and 
devotedly, as we have heard and read of 
women loving, — ^as I think you would love, 
Eva, dearest, if that innocent young heart of 
your's were once awakened, I should not be so 
perfectly happy in his absence, — ^nor feel such 
keen enjoyment in pleasures which he does not 
share, and society of which he does not make 
one. I fear that I do not altogether merit the 
devoted affection which I am well aware he has 
for me ; because, although I give him all I 
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have to give, my nature is more of the earth, 
earthy. I do not possess, — I know I do not, — 
his singleness of purpose, his lofty enthusiasm, 
and poetical temperament. He is much more 
akin to you, Eva, than he is to me, and I can- 
not but wonder at the odd caprice of fate which 
has led him to choose the wrong sister. T, you 
know, am called enthusiastic ; and so, in some 
respects, I am ; but it is a different species of 
enthusiasm from his, or from what you are 
capable of. In short, there is no accounting 
for these things ; and I suppose, if it ever 
occurred to him, to dissect his own feelings 
and motives with regard to me, they would, 
after all, resolve themselves into — Je V aimau 
parceque c' etait elle — pareeque c' etait moiP 

" But I must proceed. I have more to tell 
you. He and I have been holding some grave 
discussions of late ; and it is, there is no deny- 
ing it, a great pleasure to feel one's own in- 
fluence ! to be conscious of a power nearly 
unbounded over a being so greatly one^s 
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superior in strength, in knowledge, in talent— 
in all which makes the difference between man 
and woman ! Above all^ it is a pleasure to 
me, because of the feeling which renders me 
so unwilling to submit to supremacy* To be 
in my own person the ruling spring which 
guides my master — to feel that I have power 
to move him at my will, fixed though his pur- 
poses be with all besides ! There is a great 
charm in it. But I see mamma's face of con- 
sternation ! and I think, in pity to her, dear* 
est, you must not read this passage aloud. 

" You, too, my Eva, will be ready with a 
thousand warnings, and a thousand ominous 
forebodings, and you will tell me what a great 
gift such influence is, if rightly used; and 
warn me that 

' It is excellent 
To have a giant's strei^th, bat it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.* 

VOL. I. N 
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But in the instance which I am about to men- 
tion, I do not even think that you would con- 
sider my influence misdirected. You, who so 
venerate mental superiority, and attach such 
importance to learning and cultivation of the 
intellect, you would grieve as much, almost, 
as I should do, to see one who possesses so 
ample a share of all these advantages, wilfully 
fling them away. I tnust explain what I mean. 
You know I have told you how very desirous 
Kenneth is that Alwyne should turn his mind 
towards a diplomatic career. Lord Middleham 
has great interest in that line, and would do 
anything for Anne and him ; and, as he justly 
says, his brother's abilities could not fail to 
render him distinguished in any path where 
distinction was open to him. They corres- 
ponded about this before Alwyne left Oxford ; 
and he hoped that his representations had made 
some impression, though he could elicit no 
definite pledge on the subject from him. But 
neither he nor I was prepared to find such a 
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strong bias existing in a very opposite direc- 
tion, or to discover that Alwyne had set his 
heart on taking Orders, Nor is that all. The 
English Church, though not the sphere for his 
talents, though I ishould in any case have been 
bitterly disappointed to find him resolved upon 
it, would not have been quite so hopeless an 
affair. But it is not the English Church on 
which his thoughts are bent, but the Scottish, 
AU his Highland feelings — all his poetical 
associations — all the Jacobitism, which is not a 
mere romantic fancy, but an absolute passion, 
with him, have combined to invest the op- 
pressed and persecuted Church in Scotland 
with such a halo of giory in his imagination, 
that he can conceive no honour equal to that 
of being permitted to devote to her service 
every energy of his being, and every gift he 
may possess. Then, too, he has such a vener- 
ation for our old Bishop, whom you, too, hold 
in such reverence, Eva ; and I also, believe me. 
Who could help venerating him ? Though his 
N 3 
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influence over me was early broken by my re- 
moval to my aunt's, yet I retain the most 
solemn and affectionate impression of those 
services long ago, in his Church, when we still 
resided at our own home ; and I envy you and 
mamma the privilege of sometimes being with 
him still. But I could have wished that 
Alwyne's feeling's for him had stopped short 
of the pitch of desiring nothing so ardently as 
to receive his Orders from him. He £ays he 
regards his life as a perfect model of a primi- 
tive Saint ; something scarcely to be met with 
in modem days ; and he has found his enthu- 
siasm about him, and the Scottish Church, 
fanned into a blaze by the set with whom he 
has associated at Oxford. In short, the dis- 
covery of prepossessions so very little to be 
desired, has been the first incident which has 
rather cast a damp over my happiness since I 
came hither. 

" And then he is so full of kindness and 
affection — he seems so vexed that I cannot 
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sympathisa with him, that I feel almost angry 
with myself, and tax myself with not loving 
him enough, else I should not find it so diffi^ 
cult. 

" He said to me, in talking the matter over, 
that he should at once abandon this w^ish of his 
heart, if he found that by indulging it, he in- 
curred the risk of sacrificing my happiness, or 
delaying our union ; but that his patrimony, 
like Francis', thanks to our poor father's skilful 
management, was better than those of most 
Highland cadets; -and with the prospect of 
what my aunt has settled on me, would sufiice 
for an independence that would exonerate him 
from any accusation of being regardless of me 
in deciding on his plans for the future, pro- 
vided always he found me willing to accede to 
them. 

"For one minute, just then, I could 
have found it in my heart to express my wil- 
lingness. I could not bear the idea of disap- 
pointing his trusting affection ; or the suspicion 
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of being actuated by mercenary feelings. Of 
these I am, I trust, incapable. I could follow 
those I love into any scene of poverty and 
privation, and cheerfully bear my part in it, 
when it came in the inevitable order of things, 
and must be borne. But I own my fortitude 
is not equal to seeing Alwyne deliberately 
fling aside, for the sake of what I cannot but 
regard as an enthusiastic dream, the advan- 
tages that lie at his very feet, and court his 
acceptance. 

" To turn from the career of honour, dis- 
tinction, worldly position — scope for his 
abilities — ^now open before him — and devote 
himself, at twenty-two, to obscurity, in the 
service of a poor, unendowed, scarce- acknow- 
ledged Church, existing in Scotland, as it 
were, only on sufferance, (more shame that it 
should be so — ^but such is the feet), cutting 
himself off, at the same time, by receiving 
Scottish Orders, from the possibility of ever 
changing his position for one better worth his 
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labours — ^no, no, it is not to be thought of — ^for 
his own sake, it is not — I am sure you will 
agree with me, Eva !" 

^^ And so I have exerted my influence, I feel 
certain in a right cause; and have received 
his promise that he will do nothing rashly — 
that he will wait at least six months before 
deciding. I would rather he waited years 
than entered the Scottish Church. No wonder 
that I am so resigned to this term of probation 
as Anne wonders to see me. And having car- 
ried my point, I am ready to throw aside the 
unwonted gloom which has hung over my 
spirits the last day or two, and be happy once 
more. 

" The future looks very fair and smiling to me 
this summer Eva. We shall all meet — ^all — at 
Glenandarroch, ere July be out. I shall see you, 
my own sweet one, after these long months of 
absence ; I shall be clasped in mamma's kind 
arms once more. We shall have the pure 
Highland air above, and our unrivalled lochs 
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and woods aad mountains, all around us. You 
will seo Sir William Clayering, that beau ideal 
of a man! You will love — ^that I know 
you will — ^his beautiful wife, and win her con- 
fidence. You will become acquainted with 
Herbert Grey — an event on which my heart 
is strangely set. And I — I shall have my 
friend-^the Bhairdh, as he loves to be called 
-—Colin Ban — not loved the less that he is the 
foster brother of Alwyne Dhu^ to romance and 
poetise with, to write Gaelic songs for my harp, 
and tell me legends of the days of old, as he 
walks by our ponies, in our long hill rambles, 
Eva. And Alwyne Dhu himself will be there. 
1 shall have him more to myself than is pos- 
sible here ; and I shall win him to my purpose. 
When did I ever fail to carry any point on 
which my heart was fixed? And this is a 
good purpose, I know it is, I know he will 
thank me one day for having been wiser, and 
more prudent than he— having saved him — 
noble-hearted Alwyne, from his own rash im- 
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pulses, and read his nature more truly than ta 
imagine that a lot so obscure and unknown 
could ever satisfy its cravings. Tell me that 
you think I am right, Eva." 



The answer which Florence received to this 
communication, was not quite what she had 
hoped. Nothing could be more gently or 
modestly expressed ; for Eva Monro was a very 
yoimg girl, and looked up to her sister with a 
sentiment so compounded of love and admi- 
ration, that to conceive of Florence as in the 
wrong on any point, seemed to her little short 
of presumption. Still, in the present instance,^ 
the intuitive perceptions of a most pure and 
child-like heart, indicated to her more clearly 
than she could have found words to express — 
the lurking motives of ambition, of worldliness, 
of self-will, which lay beneath her sister's de- 
termination to turn her lover from his devoted 
K 6 
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purpose; and mildly, simply, Imt finnly did 
dbe endeayour to bring these before ber, and to 
remind hM of the bitter price wbidi die might 
cauito ham ^ pay hereafter, for her present 
gratificatiopi, nt the sacrifice of his own con- 
victions. 

" You and I, Florence," she said, " both know 
Alwyne, very well. We know that his con- 
victions are very deeply-rooted, and his pur- 
poses not easily shaken. He may abandon 
them, out of love to you, but he will not for- 
get them. They will return and visit him 
again, with pain and remorse to which 
you would shudder to think that you had 
been instrumental in exposing him, if you 
could imagine their severity. Pardon me, 
dearest, and think of what I have ventured to 
say; and pray for guidance in what I very 
well know is a difficult choice to make. You 
must not think that I am not sensible of its 
difficulty, because I have written all this. My 
heart and soul are full of sympathy with you, 
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my own darling sister. Oh ! that I could see 
you and tell you with my living voice, how 
entirely I feel for you. But we shall meet ere 
long, and what a happy meeting it will be." 



Florence was startled, touched, troubled for 
a time, by this letter ; but she was not con- 
vinced by it. Nothing is less easy than to 
shake the convictions of a person of energetic 
will, and who has never been accustomed to 
opposition ; and such, unfortunately, had been 
the case with this brilliant and beautiful girl. 
Full of heart, of talent, of noble and attaching 
qualities, self-will, self-confidence, and a reso- 
lution to bear down in her own person all that 
stood in the way of what she desired to effect,, 
were the predominant failings of her character* 
Eightly-directed, and wisely curbed, in early 
youth, these qualities might have been exalted 
into dauntless fortitude^ and heroic endurance^ 
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and in a good cause might still assume such 
forms. But unrestrained as they had been, 
and combined as they were with the latent 
ambition and pride of heart, which as yet un- 
suspected by herself and those around her, lay 
far down in the depths of her nature, they 
were snares from which her peril was the 
greater in proportion to her ignorance of their 
existence. Florence had never habituated her- 
self to self-examination, and she did not recog- 
nise the picture of her own heart which Eva's 
intuitive penetration had enabled her to draw. 
Her innocent young sister, she thought, lived 
in a world of her own — a lonely world — 
haunted by legends of old heroic faith and 
daring — by dreams and visions of supeihuman 
perfection, and of absolute self-sacrifice, most 
beautiful indeed to gaze upon, but most utterly 
inapplicable to the actual world of living men 
and women in modern days. Of that Eva 
knew nothing. How should she ? And 
Florence kissed her sister's letter, locked it up 
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in her writing-oasoj and turned to her toilet 
table, to begin dressing for a ball which Lady 
Anne Grant Mackenzie gave that evening, and 
for which, elaborate and magnificent prepara- 
tions had been made. 

Some hours later than this time, the festivity 
was at its height, and the elite of the London 
world, who were assembled to partake of it, 
unanimously of opinion that the present was 
one of the best and most successful balls of the 
season. It was a gay and beautiful scene, 
blazing with lights which were reflected and 
multiplied by the numerous mirrors — ^bright 
and odoriferous with the perfumes of the rarest 
flowers, embellished by the artistic arrange- 
ment of a thousand costly decorations, resonant 
with strains of mirth-inspiring music. And 
not its least embellishment was the number of 
lovely faces and graceful forms amongst the 
throng, which comprised a larger an ount of 
beauty, that exquisite style of beauty so re- 
markable amongst the aristocracy of England, 
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tiian is often to be seen assembled in one place 
of resort. 

Amongst all this array of charms^ none at- 
tracted more admiration than those of Florence 
Monro. There was a vivid character about her 
beauty, an air of life, reality, and spirit, which 
never overstepping the boundaries of lady-like 
quietude of deportment, yet imparted a degree 
of originality and ever- varying expression to 
her countenance, contrasting forcibly and 
favourably with the nil admirari langour, the 
still-life frigidity, or chilly hauteur too often 
to be seen clouding the fairest faces in an 
English drawing-room. Her glancing eye, her 
sunny smile, the elastic step and stately car- 
nage which distinguished her every movement, 
all were instinct with that glorious "purple 
light of youth," which, in itself, independently 
of any physical perfection, is sufficient to shed 
a halo of beauty round its possessor. Many an 
eye followed her with delight, above all, when 
Glenandarroch, calling for a Scotch reel, se- 
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lected her as his partner ; and, attracted by the 
exquisite dancing, which is^ as it were, a gift 
bestowed by nature on the Highlander, an ad- 
miring circle collected to gaze upon the 
national performance. And, when at its dose, 
the young Chief, attired, as was his wont, in 
fall Highland costume, offered his arm to his 
lovely cousin, whose simple white dress dis- 
played no ornament, save a bouquet of rare 
heaths, the rich cable-plaits of her sunny 
hair behind encircled by a wreath of the same 
flowers, and her flood of ringlets shading a &ce 
on which the exercise and excitement had 
brought a glow of the brightest, yet softest 
bloom, it would not have been easy to point 
out a finer looking pair as representatives of 
their country. 

Not unconscious of the admiration she ex- 
cited, nor insensible to the enjoyment of it, 
Florence yet glanced around for Alwyne. He 
was not far off; and presently approaching, 
claimed her hand, and led her away. They did 
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not, however, join the next dance ; but thread- 
Jng the mazes of the crowd, strolled, arm-in- 
arm, into another room of the suite, and seated 
themselves together in a window, opening upon 
a balcony full of flowers. The night was 
extremely warm, and both its casements ^tood 
open, admitting the delicious fragrance of the 
flowers, and affording, above their leaves and 
tall branches, a glimpse of the dark blue sky 
and its solemn stars, far, far beyond the din 
and revelry of that lower region, on which 
they seemed gazing so calmly down. A silence 
had fallen upon the lovers, succeeding some 
animated remarks from Florence, on the ball 
and the personages figuring in it ; and Alwyne, 
as he leant, with folded arms, against the frame 
of the window, fixed an earnest gaze on her, 
and then turned his eyes to the brilliant pano- 
rama of moving figures, afforded by the open 
folding-doors of the ball-ioom. 

" How can I be surprised," he said to 
himself, " that she should be captivated by 
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such a life as this ? So young — so lovely — so 
formed to shine ! No wonder she shrinks from 
the idea of being called upon to sacrifice ita 
enjoyments." 

The eyes of Florence, on her part; after 
dwelling for a minute on the dark abstracted 
gaze of Alwyne, were raised to the distant 
sky, and as they caught its dim blue 
depths, a passage in the letter which she had 
that day received from Eva suddenly flashed^ 
unbidden, on her memory, and caused a thrill 
to pass through her. She turned away, with- 
drew her eyes from the sky and the stars, as 
though they had conveyed to her some mute 
reproach, to which she was resolved not to 
listen, and cast them once more upon her com- 
panion. Another radiant smile, a few sweet 
and joyous words, and the shadow, if not re- 
moved from his spirit, is driven from his brow, 
and sent back where no eye can note it. How 
can he think of aught but Florence, when the 
spell of her bright presence is making sunshine 
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all around him? And thinking of her, as 
he sees her thus, how can he look grave and 
sad? 



" Slow roll the clouds upon the lorelj form. 
And sweep the goodly yision quite awaj.*" 

The splendours of the lighted ball-room fade 
and disappear from before the eye — the ring- 
ing tones of the music die away on the listening 
ear — ^the figures of Alwyne and of Florence 
vanish into air — and another, a distant, and a 
widely different scene unfolds itself to view. 

It is a small and simple bed-chamber, in a 
small and humble dwelling, far in the north of 
Scotland ; a house containing, at this moment, 
no living inmate save the venerable white- 
haired man, sleeping so tranquilly in that 
homely bed — upon which, through the single, 
uncurtained window of the apartment, the 
watching stars are looking down. A small 
table close to its head sustains an open Prayer- 
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book — Bishop Andrewe's " Devotions," — 
Sherlock's " Practical Christian," and one o» 
two other books of a similar character. 
Nothing can be plainer, more indicative of a 
state but little removed from actual poverty, 
than every adjunct to this picture ; few things 
can be conceived more forcibly contrasting than 
the scene on which we lately gazed, and this 
on which our eyes are resting now. But could 
the veil which shrouds the unseen world from 
our mortal ken be for a space removed, should 
we not behold a sight in this chamber com- 
pared with which all earthly splendour were 
faint and dim ? Should we not see a glorious 
guard of angels watching by that lowly couch 2 
For there sleeps a Saint. On that hard pallet 
rests a man, whose whole life, from earliest 
youth to old age, has been devoted to the 
service of God ; a Bishop whose holiness and 
purity recall the memory of the Church's 
holiest and purest days; one, who through. 
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poverty and jniyation, spends his life in j»ayer, 
in stady, in the laboms of the Christian 
ministry, in self-denying diarity to all who are 
in need. Well may the Scottish Chureh 
venerate the memoiy of snch a prelate. 

And ere he sank to rest to-night — which, as 
was his invariable custom, he did in the act of 
repeating the Fifty-first Psalm — ^the spirit of 
that venerable man had poured itself forth in 
prayer for him who had been numbered 
amongst his flock in early days, and in whom 
he had always retained a paternal interest — 
Alwyne Mackenzie. To him the young man 
had confided, by letter, his present troubled 
and unsettled state of mind, and earnestly 
entreated his counsel and his prayers. The 
letter is laid upon the table by the Prayer-book, 
and its writer has been remembered where he 
requested to be, in many a fervent petition, 
hereafter to be answered, though perhaps not 
as the petitioner willed — for God's ways are 
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not as our ways* But the prayers and inter- 
cessions of His holy servants seldom ascend to 
the Throne in vain. 



£r fuhr't sie, wenn auch nicht zum eignen, 



Immer doch -zum guten Ziel. 

Once more the clouds come rolling over the 
mirror, on which these contrasted scenes have 
been displayed ; and once again they part 
asunder, and disclose the apartment of another 
sleeper. 

A chamber of no large dimensions — a small, 
sweet, quiet, nest, fit resting-place for youth 
and innocence. All round its single window 
twine and climb long slender sprays, rich with 
early clustering roses, and green wreaths of 
jessamine, not yet lighted up by their white 
starry blossoms — and were there light enough 
to see it, that small window looks down on a 
spot of singular and romantic beauty — a de^ 
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glen, upon whose very brink the apartment 
seems to hang. But of this there is nothing 
visible now. The heat of the summer night 
has caused the white window-curtains to be 
left undrawn ; and through their aperture shine 
the same solemn stars, whose watchful eyes 
behold so many varied phases of life and 
death, and death's twin brother, sleep, through 
the hours of the silent night. It is not quite 
dark. The pale glimmer which never leaves a 
cloudless nocturnal sky during summer in the " 
northern latitudes, discloses the bed, beneath 
whose white canopy reposes a young girl ; one 
slender rounded arm and small white hand ex- 
tended on the coverlet, with the unconscious 
grace of childhood, from which she seems, 
indeed, but a little way removed. Her soft, 
downy cheek is shaded by long dark eye- lashes, 
and one or two stray curls of brown hair, 
which have escaped from beneath her little 
muslin cap ; and her sweet mouth, with its 
almost infantine expression of purity, has a 
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smile lingering on the lips, as if pleasant 
thoughts were with her in her dreams. 

Every thing in the apartment bears the 
same pure and simple character which sur- 
rounds the couch of that innocent sleeper. 
The small neat toilette, with its mirror frilled 
in white ; the book-shelves over the drawers, 
filled with books such as befit the sanctuary of 
a young maiden; the little writing table, so 
orderly and tastefully arranged, and amongst 
f whose ornaments, stands an old-fashioned glass 
with a tall, spiral stalk, containing a bunch of 
lilies of the valley ; the reading desk nearer to 
the bed, on which lie a Bible and Prayer-book, 
together with a volume of *^ Devotions in the 
Ancient way of Offices," inscribed on the fly- 
leaf with the name of — *^ Eva Monro, a Confir- 
mation gift, presented with the humble bene- 
diction of Alexander, Bishop of Moray ;" — all 
things are in unison — all speak of habits and 
occupations suited to that spot, which to the 
Christian, should ever be one pervaded by 
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thoughts of the world unseen — the chamber of 
his rest, the scene of his earliest and latest 
devotions, one day perchance to be the stage of 
his last conflict — the threshold across which his 
spirit shall pass into eternity. 

The last letter of her sister lies on Eva's 
writing-table, the name of Florence was uttered 
in her last prayers to-night, and the image of 
Florence is beside her now in the mysterious 
world of sleep, where space and distance exist 
not, and the widely severed, the long-parted,^ 
are free to meet again. And thus have they 
passed before us, those four, in this same hour 
of the night ; two waking, and two sleeping ; 
the youthful lovers, the old saintly Bishop, and 
the young pure girl ; the waking, though they 
think not of it, fenced round and guarded by 
the prayers of the sleeping. How often, in a 
higher sense, may it be so with us all, while 
we know it not ! How many a waking, living, 
struggling spirit, hovering between good and 
ill, may be aided, cheered, invigorated. 
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through strength given in answer to the inter- 
ceding voice of some holy sleeper — some 
departed dear one ; whose love, so devoted and 
true on earth, has only acquired a tone of 
deeper devotedness, and more perfect truth, by 
its transference to that place, where the infir- 
mities of earth cleave to it no longer. 
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CHAFfEE X 



AKOTHEB EVENING AT THE HALL. 



It was a glorious July evening, and the very 
pomp and flush of summer were on the woods 
and lawns surrounding Greystocke Hall. The 
magnificent old Spanish chesnuts, oaks, and 
sycamores, which darkened the principal front 
of the mansion, were laden with the heavy 
burden of their umbrageous foliage, their long 
depending branches weighed as it were to the 
earth, by its redundance. The flower garden 
on the sunnier side, was one wilderness of 
roses, the air breathing perfume as it passed 
over them ; while far down in the park below, 
the groves yielded their densest shade, and 
the open glades wore their greenest, sunniest 
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aspect. The sun was now declining towards 
tlie west, after a day of burning heat, but his 
mys were still very powerful, and the air was 
calm and breathless. It was an evening oa 
which to rest within doors with every window 
open, and to long for the sunset, and the 
delicious twilight ramble that should succeed 
it, and be prolonged far into the warm summer 
moonlight hours ; certainly not an evening for 
quitting the shade of the woods to drive over 
glaring dusty roads, and to find the drive ter- 
minate in a hot, crowded, gas-lit room. 

Such, however, was the ungenial purpose of 
a large proportion of the denizens of the Hall, 
as appeared evident from the muster of 
carriages at the principal front, and the posi- 
tions of the large party assembled in the 
drawing-room ; who, in different varieties of 
light, out-door costume, were engaged in 
drinking coffee, and discussing the mode of 
their transit to the town of Market Warrington, 

some four miles distant, whither the carriages 
o 2 
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were waiting to convey them. An extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society was about to be held there 
that evening, in the Town Hall, and was 
expected to be a scene of attraction nearly un- 
paralleled in these parts, having been convened 
for a particular purpose by the Vicar of that 
parish ; largely assisted by Mr. Hargrave, and 
several other clergymen in the neighbourhood 
of the same way of thinking. They were 
backed too, by all the weight and influence oi 
Sir Gervase and Lady Grey, Mr. Armytage, 
';irho had arrived at Greystocke, for the express 
}urpose of attending this meeting, and several 
jthei persons of consequence in the neigh- 
bourhood, not to mention a large body of the 
town's people. Its object was to introduce to 
the members of the society, two American 
3Iissionaries, the Revds. Jedidiah P. Flather, 
and Obadiah W. B. Peabody, a Baptist and a 
Methodist, who had just arrived from India^ 
aud were expected to have some very in*-' 
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teresting intelligence to communicate. These 
brethren, as tliey deemed it proper to style 
them, the clergymen above mentioned had 
resolved to patronise and fraternise with — ^an 
instance of noble disregard to the bigotted 
notions, that interdict Churchmen from fellow- 
ship with Dissenters, which had drawn tears to 
the eyes, and a smile more than usually ago* 
nized to the lips, of Miss Wayland ; elicited a 
groan of approbation from Sir Gervase Grey, 
and given rise to sanguine hopes of a large 
muster of all sects and denominations, gracing 
the meeting with their presence ; and one or 
two orators from amongst their preachers 
figuring on the platform. 

The meeting having been announced for 
eight o'clock in the evening, the dinner hour at 
the Hall had been anticipated by a couple of 
hours, to ensure an early arrival at the scene of 
action, and a party of "serious" friends, who 
were on a visit to Lady Grey at this time, were 
all prepared to accompany her and Sir Gervase 
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on this auspicious occasion. Loftily predomi- 
nant oyer all, appeared Mr. Armytage, who 
with a portfolio filled to repletion under one 
arm, and a volume, as it seemed of deep and 
ineffiible thought darkening his brow, and 
weighing down the lids of his solemn eyes, 
stood somewhat apart from th? coffee-imbibing 
multitude, within the recess of the bay window, 
engaged in a low voiced colloquy with Mr. 
Hargrave. The latter, a dark, sallow, stem, 
impassive, impenetrable looking individual, not 
much addicted to the submissive or the ad- 
miring mood, listened, however, in an attitude 
of profoundest deference and attention, to the 
oracles of this Magnus Apollo of Exeter Hall. 
The group which they presented thus engaged, 
was contemplated the while at awe-struck dis- 
tance, amid low whispers of admiration, by 
Miss Wayland and Miss Selina Silverton, a 
gentle spinster visitor at the hall, and one of 
the many ladies who regarded Mr. Armytage 
with a species of veneration, bordering on 
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idolatry, and retailed his smallest dictum on 
any subject, in a tone of unquestioning faith, 
which seemed to ratify his claim to the triple 
crown, with which Gertrude Grey had privately 
invested him, under the title of Pope Gran- 
diose the First. 

The last-named damsel, the only one 
amongst the party who wore no bonnet or 
shawl, but appeared in her ordinary " night- 
gown" costume of a plain white evening dress, 
was seated at a little table, on which stood a 
flat green basket, containing freshly-gathered 
flowers,* from which she was engaged in select- 
ing and tying up sundry bouquets — ^an occu- 
pation in which Gertrude at all times took 
great delight, for her passion for flowers was 
one of the finer and more softening elements in 
her character. 

" Here, Elizabeth," she said, turning to her 
sister, and holding up two exquisite little 
bunches, ^^take those to mamma and Lady 
Jane." 
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Elizabeth^ thus apostrophiised, laid down an 
exciting volume in which she had been re- 
creating her faculties until the hour of depar- 
ture should come. This was the newly- 
published Memoir of a Jady recently deceased, 
who had been intimately acquainted with the 
Grey family; and within a few weeks after 
whose death, whose son and daughters had 
ransacked her most private repositories, dragged 
to light the journals in which, without an idea 
that any eye save her own should ever rest 
upon them, she had registered the secret 
thoughts and feelings, and the painful in- 
ternal conflicts of a sensitive and conscientious 
spirit, groaning under the burden of an erroneous 
view of God's dealings with His creatures — 
had violated the confidence of the departed, by 
giving these journals to the world, accompanied 
by letters written in all the unreserve of 
friendship, the whole strung together on a 
thread of narrative whose details entered into 
he very penetralia of the domestic sanctuary, 
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and terminated in a minute record of the dying 
hours, the dying words, and last aspirations of 
its heroine. This study the young lady re- 
luctantly abandoned at her sister's bidding, 
observing, as she did so, "that the flowers would 
wither so soon in the hot atmosphere to which 
they were going, that it seemed quite a waste 
of time to make them up. 

" Better waste time on these sweet flowers 
than on the flowers of eloquence you are 
studying there !'' was Gertrude's reply, with a 
sarcastic glance at the Memoir. 

" Better talk of things that you understand, 
Gertrude," retorted Elizabeth, a flush of indig- 
nation rising to her sallow cheek, "and not 
of subjects on which you are profoundly 
ignorant." ,- 

" Thanks for your good advice, dear," said 
her sister; "but I am not quite ignorant of 
this deep subject, having massacred a precious 
half-hour this evening* in glancing over it. 
How careful such a publication as this must 
5 
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warn all you serious people to be what sort of 
letters you write to each other ! Much need 
you have to weigh your words well, for you see 
how they will all one day be brought up in 
j^lgidgment against you ! I am sure I cannot 
feel too thankful when I see persons' letters 
dragged to light in this way, that I have not 
such a reputation as to induce any one to take 
similar liberties with mine !" 

" You have much to be thankful for, Ger- 
trude," bitterly rejoined Elizabeth. ^* Come, 
give me those bouquets, then." 

" There they are. You won't have one 
yourself, will you ?" 

Scarcely deigning to utter a negative, Eliza- 
beth walked away. 

** Shall I make you up a bouquet, Augusta?" 
enquired Gertrude, of a young lady about a 
year her own senior, who now approached the 
table. 

'' Oh ! thank you, Gertrude dear," was the 
reply. *'How very charming! Isn't it. 
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mamma ?" asked the young lady, appealing to 
an elder one. ** And so you are not going to 
this delightful meeting, you sad, idle girl ?" 

"No. It is a great self-denial, Augusta, 
don't you think so ?" 

The laughing glance by which these words 
were accompanied would have made their 
meaning plain to most people; but Augusta 
apparently did not understand a jest. 

•*I am sure it is," she replied. "Dear 
mamma said this morning that she thought I 
had a little cold, and that I should not be wise 
to go, and I felt as if I could have cried — I 
was so disappointed ! It was such a relief to 
me when she afterwards relented." 

" So you can understand my feelings," said 
Gertrude. " But I suppose you never dreamt 
of disputing Mrs. Courtenay's orders ?" 

" Oh dear no !" replied Augusta, looking 
shocked. " I never did so in my life. Did I 
ever, mamma ?" 
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" No, lore," was the reply of the mamTna, 
^^that you never did. Dear Augusta and I 
have only one mind between us, Miss Grey," 
added the lady, with a sweet smile, and taking 
her daughter's hand. 

^' And that one none of the largest. The 
two halves would make but a shabby whole !" 
was Gertrude's internal commentary on this 
speech. 

Mrs. Courtenay went on to pay her daugh- 
ter some further little oompliments ; then again 
addressed Gertrude. 

" Your dear brother, Miss Grey — ^you re- 
main at home on his account. I trust he feels 
himself better to-night ?" 

"Yes, thank you, much better," replied 
Gertrude ; " but you know I could not leave 
him to a solitary evening — not even at the 
cost of such a sacrifice as I am making in re- 
maining at home, Augusta." 

The bright glance fell, as she spoke, on the 
pair of talkers in the bay-window. 
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"Yes<— it is a sacrifice P' said Mrs* Cour- 
tenay. " Mr. Armytage will be very great to- 
night I I anticipate no small treat, I assure 
you. And they say that Mr. Peabody's elo- 
quence is something wonderful; whilst Mr. 
Flather excels, I am told, in a strain of humour 
which never fails to tell upon a public meeting 
with amazing effect." 

The latter part of this speech was addressed 
to Miss Wayland, who had drawn near in 
consequence of a move amongst the party, in 
preparing for departure. That worthy lady 
responded by echoing the speaker's anticipa- 
tions of an intellectual feast. 

"I quite grieve," she added, ^Hhat Miss 
Grey declines to accompany us. But nothing 
will induce her to leave her brother." 

"Dear Mr. Grey looks very far from 
strong !" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay. " He is 
a most interesting young man. I trust his 
present indisposition may prove of little con- 
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ieqnraioe. One can fioicj Lady Grey's anxietj 
about him.'' 

<< One can indeedP said good Miss Wayland, 
tbe ready tears starting to her eyes. ^' But at 
present, I beliere, tiiere is no great cause for 
uneasiness. It is only a little attack of feyer, 
which he did yery wisely to lay up for, after so 
seyere an illness." 

" Very wisely. He cannot be too careful. 
A sad anxious time dear Lady Grey must 
haye had between hearing of his illness and 
his return." 

" Ah ! Mrs. Courtenay — sad indeed, I assure 
you !" ejaculated Miss Wayland, casting up 
her eyes. "No one knows what dear Lady 
Grey underwent then. But she was wonder- 
fully supported." 

It was the fashion of Grcystocke Hall, to con- 
centrate all sympathy on Lady Grey and her 
feelings. But apart from this prejudice, it 
might have occurred to Miss Wayland, in re- 
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calling the circumstances of that period of 
anxiety and suspense, and remembering the 
havoc caused by a few weeks of suppressed 
anguish in the countenance of Sir Gervase, or 
even the unmistakeable signs of suflFering in 
the young Gertrude, who was nearly as little 
as her father in the habit of expressing her 
emotions — to have doubted whether the mem- 
ber of the family who said most, and to whom 
most was said on the subject of hers, were in 
reality the one most to be pitied. 

But now the signal for starting was given ; 
the party proceeded to their respective vehicles 
in the order previously agreed upon, amongst 
the leaders of the expedition ; and within ten • 
minutes after, the wheels of the last carriage 
were grinding on the gravel of the court, 
whilst the foremost was slowly ascending 
the steep straight avenue conducting to the 
outer gate. 

Gertrude, the while, her flower-basket on 
her arm, was traversing the long library with 
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a li^t and rapid step, to a door at its farther 
extremity, communicatiiig with a short stair- 
case, which led to the rooms ass^ed to her 
brother, immediately above that apartment, 
and the more public access to which was by a 
passage on which several others opened, and 
which, in its turn, conducted to the corridor 
running round the second story of the house. 
Arrived at the door of Herbert's dressing-room, 
her tap was immediately followed by an invi- 
tation to enter; and turning the handle, she 
was in another minute by his side — her whole 
aspect changed as by enchantment ; the cold 
sarcastic curl gone from her lip; the mis- 
'chievous satirical glance from her eye'; and re- 
placed by a sweet feminine smile, a look of 
tender anxiety, as she bent over the sofa on 
which he was lying, and affectionately kissing 
him, enquired how he felt, and whether the 
exertion of getting up and dressing had not 
been too much for him. 
Betuming her caresses with a warmth of 
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affectioD, equal to her own, Herbert assured 
her that it had not. He was much better. 
He felt quite revived by the delicious evening 
breeze, which was now entering the open 
windows of his room, laden with the fragrance 
of the flower-garden, and he should have been 
so sorry to have missed the opportunity of a 
quiet evening with her, by remaining in bed. 

''We have been so little alone together, 
Gerty," he said, " since I returned, that it is a 
delightful novelty to look forward to a few un- 
interrupted hours of each other's company. 
You are going to make tea for us are you not, 
dear?'' 

" Am I not, Herbert ? To be sure I am I'' 
said Gertrude, " I have just been giving orders 
to Mason to bring tea up here, for all the other 
men are gone to the meeting ; being all seri* 
ously disposed. We have the house very 
nearly to ourselves, I assure you ; for even the 
drag went in to Market Warrington an hour 
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ago, with Mrs. Bates and half-a-dozen of the 
maids." 

" All bent on the same purpose," returned 
Herbert, smiling, ^^sad heathens you and I 
are, Gterty, to be so perfectly content to keep 
dear of the conclave." 

" Yes, Herbert ; I can tell you Elizabeth 
thinks so ; and I am not quite sure how far 
my plea of the necessity of remaining with 
you passed muster, with some other of the 
company,— Mr. Hargrave for one. He always 
does look suspiciously on me, at all times. 
But fiien, to make amends, Augusta Courtenay 
thinks me a model of self-denial, and sisterly 
self-sacrifice !" 

" What a bore that girl is !" exclaimed 
Herbert. " What in the world does my mo- 
ther see in those people, that she has them so 
much here, as you say ? They are no advantage 
to the society of the neighbourhood, I am 
sure. How loug did you say it was, Gerty, 
since they came to live at the Larches ?" 
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" Bather more than a year ago," answered 
Gertrude. " Mrs. Courtenay was left a widow, 
about three years since, and her eldest son is 
married, and resides on his property. She 
travelled for some time, for the benefit of dear 
Augusta ; her only and beloved daughter, who 
has been the solace of her widowhood — before 
she settled down in these parts." 

"Gerty, Gerty!" interruptedHerbert, "why, 
what a mimic you you have grown, you 
naughty child ! I thought I heard the good 
lady's voice. And I suppose, ^ dear Augusta,' 
is finished, eh ? considered perfect — so far as 
education is concerned ?" 

" Une fait accompli V^ replied Gertrude. 
" Finished ; and extra finished. No more to 
be done with her ; she couldn't play better, 
nor sing better, nor draw better, nor converse 
more fluently in all the languages of Europe. 
She has all the sciences, all the histories, all 
the ologies in the world, at her fingers' ends. 
She is perfect. She never did any thing wrong 
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in her life« I heard Mrs. Courtenaj tell 
mamma so, yesterday. She is an Earl's grand- 
danghter, and she has thirty thousand pounds. 
Now do you understand why the Honourable 
Mrs. Courtenay and her loyely and accomplishfid 
daughter, are so eagerly son^t after; espe- 
cially in the yery simple-minded, and un- 
worldly circles of the serious world to which 
they belong ?" 

^^ I begin to see into the mystery," answered 
Herbert. ^^ But the girl is a nuisance, and 
nothing else. If she never did any thing 
wrong, I am sure she as little did any thing 
that was right. I mean any thing implying 
heart, or feeling, or imagination." 

" Perhaps she had not much to begin with," 
said his sister ; ^^ and I should fancy they had 
been pretty well educated out of her, by this 
time." 

While Gertrude spoke, she had been ar- 
ranging her flowers in the most tasteful man- 
ner possible, in a vase of Bohemian glass, and 
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now held them up to be admired by herself 
and her brother. 

" They are not too strong for you, Herbert.? 
They will not make your head acheP' she 
enquired; " If so, tell me, and I shall carry 
them away." 

" No, dear, I like them. They are delight- 
fully refreshing. They remind me so— did 
you ever remark how flower scents do remind 
one of persons, and places ? No ? Well, in 
the course of your life, you have not had 
many reminiscences, Gerty. Perhaps you may, 
one day, understand those associations better. 
The scent of those flowers, especially of that 
Attar-rose, brings a whole picture back to my 
eyes ; a long, cool, dark, shaded room, — the soft 
wind blowing through the lattices of wetted 
Cuscus grass in the door -way, — the green 
jalousies slanting over the open arches that 
look into a verandah which overhangs a gar- 
den, fall of all the rich vegetation that springs 
up during the rains ; and from which the same 
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wind is wafting such odours as these, only far 
more powerful ; — and — ." 

" And a couch, of a cooler material than 
this," followed up Gertrude, putting aside the 
hair from her brother's forehead, and kissing it 
again and again ; *' on which you are lying, 
darling Herbert ! So weak — so ill — so far 
from home, — and where you might have died, 
— long months ere we could know I" 

" And a hand as soft, and kind, and gentle, 
as your own, Gerty," said her brother, press- 
ing hers to his lips ; '' always near me 
through those long, hot, feverish hours, — 
bathing my forehead, bringing me flowers, as 
you are doing, — and cooling fruit — every thing 
that could soothe and refresh me, — never weary 
of ministering to my comfort. Never forget 
that, if you love me. I should have died in 
India, past all doubt, but for Clavering." 

" If t love you, Herbert ? And as if I could 
forget it I As if I could forget his letters to 
mamma ? There never were such letters ! 



» 
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"^cult it is to make me cry, 
liard- hearted creature I 

you are not, Gerty," he affecti- 
iTupted ; " only a little self-willed, 
. of appearing in false colours ; but the 
IS all right." 
' All right to you, my own darling Her- 
bert. It never was, hard to you. But out of 
contradiction, I do believe, and because poor 
Miss Wayland does so provoke me with that 
agonised smile, and those great tearful goose- 
berry eyes of hers — ^you don^t know how cruel 
and indifferent, and proud, I am with her I 
And then I would die, rather than weep in 
public, and descant upon my feelings, and be 
comforted by Mr. Hargrave, and condoled with 
by Miss Selina Silverton, who was here, as it 
happened, when the first terrible news of your 
illness came ; and so, though I felt as if my 
heart would break, I never shed a tear ; while 
even Elizabeth had joined the weeping party 
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in mamiDa's sitting-room— don't laugh, Her^ 
bert ! it was no laughing matter,— my very 
head was burning, — there was something in 
my throat, choking me ; and all tiie time I 
knew what they were thinking of me, and tiiat 
Mr. Hargrave considered me — as he does — a 
vessel of wrath. I was full of wrath and bit- 
terness. I felt that the only creature to whom 
my heart had ever been opened, was going, 
perhaps, to be taken from me; perhaps was 
already taken, and I was desperate. I went 
into the library, because I knew there was no 
one there ; and on the table, was bis letter— 
his dear letter — ." 

" Clavering's V^ asked Herbert, whose arm 
was entwined round his sister, and his hand 
clasped in hers. 

" Yes, his letter to mamma, left lying where 
papa had laid it down. I took it up, for I 
knew how you loved him, and I carried it to 
my own room, locked the door, and sat down 
to read it. And the relief, Herbert 1 tibe 
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comfort. It was as if something gave way 
at my heart, and I cried, — I cried till all my 
bitter, miserable feelings were melted away. 
I never read anything like it before. The 
Mrs. Susan Huntington and John Newton 
letters, which you and I always abhorred so 
heartily, had given me no idea of how a 
clergyman like Mr. Clavering would write. 
I assure you his letters have taught me new 
ideas. I should have been much better than 
I am, Herbert, if I had known Mr. Clavering 
as well as I know Mr. Hargrave." 

" Dear Gertrude, we should all have been 
better and happier if we had ; and some of 
us been spared much remorse and suffering." 

" I looked from that time, for his letters," 
pursued Gertrude, " with such eagerness, such 
anxiety ! sad, sad they often were ! such 
wofully, fluctuating accounts of you, Herbert ! 
How ill you were — and how long." 

" I was very ill," said Herbert. " I am sure 
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that under Providence, I owe my life to 
Clavering. And he wrote so kindly, did he ? 
But I need not ask. He could do nothing but 
what was kind." 

" More than kindly : like something better, 
and wiser, and yet more tender-hearted than 
other people. I donH think I ever knew what 
it was to venerate any one, Herbert, till I read 
those letters of his." 

" I have the same feeling, Gerty," replied 
her brother, *^ knowing Clavering first taught 
me the sensation of real respect, combined with 
affection." 

" How often I have read over these letters 
of his to mamma !" pursued Gertrude. " I 
managed to get them all, by degrees, into my 
own possession ; and I do so treasure them up I 
What would have become of us all, in that 
time of anxiety and suspense, without a Mend 
who wrote as he did, so regularly, minutely, 
and soothingly, I cannot imagine. And as 
little can I understand, Herbert, how mamma 
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and papa, remembering all this, as they must 
do, can allow the Pope to talk of Mr. Claver- 
ing as he does. Only the other night — ^that 
night when he made you so angry — " 

"Don't name that man to me, Gertrude," 
exclaimed Herbert, half starting from the sofa. 
" I can only say that nothing but the re- 
collection of his being my father's guest pre- 
vented my calling him to account for his 
insoknce, and his gross misrepresentations of 
truth. I really believe that it was the excite- 
ment of being in such a passion, and the 
necessity for suppressing it, which made me so 
ill ! I am resolved not to get well either, or go 
down stairs, till he is out of the house ; for I 
cannot answer for my own self-control, if he 
resume the subject ; and I am convinced he 
chose it on purpose." 

"With his usual excellent taste," said 
Gertrude. " Yes, I am sure he did. But, dear 
Herbert, you are getting quite flushed; 
lay back your head, and let me bathe 
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your temples ; and here oomes tea," as the door 
opened, and admitted the footman bringing the 
tray, " that will do you good.'' 

The fragrant tea, poured out by Gertrude's 
hand, did Herbert good, nor less did the sweet 
breath of evening, wafting into his apartment 
the gathered odours of the flower garden, on 
which the windows looked — and the calm, cool, 
quiet twilight, the shadowy hour of pause 
betwixt sun-set and moon-rise, which began to 
steal upon the room, while the brother and 
sister sat together^ and gradually, beneath its 
influence, unlocked the stores of their mutual 
memories, and interchanged the thoughts and 
the feelings which each had experienced in 
the long interval, as it seemed in their young 
lives, since they had last parted. 

" By the way, Gerty," said Herbert at^ last, 
after they had talked for some time, " it is odd 
enough, since I came home, that I have had one 
of iiie most frequent visions of my fever — those 
horrid, wandering, waking dreams! for they 
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were not like the dreams of sleep, which used 
to haunt me — most yividly recalled to me — 
and that in a very singular way." 

" Tell me about it, pray Herbert," replied 
Gertrude, " what was the vision ?" 

*^ The vision," he answered, " was manifold, 
but its scene was always the same — a wild, 
strange, dreary spot, and one unlike anything 
I had ever seen. It is — I declare I catch 
myself thinking of it, as if I had really been 
there ! — an ancient castle, built in a singular 
situation, on the brow — almost the very verge 
of steep, precipitous cliflfe, over-hanging the 
sea. Some part of the building is ruinous, 
that part nearest to the edge of these cKflfe ; 
the rest looks inhabited. It is very lofty, the 
centre tower especially; there are lower 
buildings and outer works about it. Beyond 
it, the cliffs ascend to a great height, running 
along in a range of lofty iron-bound rocks, 
against which the waves were always lashing, 
raging, breaking, in my dream, with such a 
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stoiming roar as I can hardly describe — an 
awful soiind ! I always see the scene from the 
same spot, a narrow strip of sand, &r down at 
the feet of those sea-ward cliffs, and from 
whence I look up towards the castle. The 
sides of the precipice beneath the ruinous port 
of the building, seem to haye terraces cut in them 
at intervals, and steep winding paths conduct 
from one to the other, till they terminate on the 
shore. There is but a line as it were, a mere 
foot-way of hard sand between the termination of 
these and the full tide, and it was always full 
tide in these dreadful dreams of mine. Always 
the waves were breaking high over head with 
that tremendous roar, always the white spray 
dashing against those terraces, and the light, 
feathery foam flying up over the very highest 
turrets of the Castle. There was always the same 
dull, lurid, stormy sky above it, and the same 
shrill, whistling wind blowing, and clouds of wild 
sea-fowl, wheeling, and screaming, and clang- 
ing in the air aloft ; the same interminable 
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extent of tumbling billows out at sea^ with the 
same heavy mists brooding over them in the 
horizon, I do not know the park, the flower 
garden, the very walls of this house, more in- 
timately than I know that Dream castle," 

** Very-r— very strange!" slowly repeated 
Gertrude. " Well, and what used to happen 
there, Herbert?" 

"Every imaginable horror of a feverish 
dream," he replied, "Hideous, incoherent 
horrors, all involving some dark, inexplicable 
mystery; some weight of guilt and misery, 
which was lying upon me like ten thousand 
night-mares, and which I could neither clear 
up, nor free myself from. There was always 
a struggle, there always is in those dreams. 
I was bound to the rock, watching the tide 
advance upon me, straining every limb to free 
myself, feeling the spray wetting me all over, 
and stunned and maddened by the roar of the 
waves — ^for I do think those fearful sounds — 
loud, terrible, unearthly noises, that fill one's 
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ear in the wanderings of a fever, are amongst 
the greatest sufferings it causes ! Or else there 
was something terrible going on in the castle 
up above, in which I was implicated, and I 
knew that life and death hung upon my 
exerting myself to get there, and I was making 
the most frantic efforts to cUmb the rock — ail 
in vain, my feet slipped from beneath me, and 
the higher I mounted one step, the farther I 
slid back the next ; or I grasped the projecting 
stones, and they gave way like wool beneath 
my hand, and I sank into them face down- 
wards, with a sensation of choking and stifling, 
all the time hearing cries and despairing 
shrieks ringing through the air, calling my 
name above all the roar of the waves, and im- 
ploring my assistance. It would take me a 
month, dear, to tell you all the imaginary 
agonies and terrors that I have undergone in 
those visions, always on the same spot ; and 
yesterday morning, I found myself there 
again !" 
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" Yesterday morning, Herbert ?" 
" Yes, I was very ill and feverish ; I had 
spent a most restless night, as I told you, 
chiefly caused by that discussion with the 
Pope, as you call him, which made me so 
excessively angry, and I had not felt quite 
well for some days besides ; so when I at last 
fell asleep early in the morning, all my old 
visions returned upon me, in connexion with 
that fated castle, and this time the mystery and 
the horror somehow or other involved another 
lady beside myself — Miss Monro, that young 
person whom I have mentioned to you, as 
spending the season in town with the Grant 
Mackenzies. I saw her — or rather some one 
who was, and was not — she — like her, and yet 
unlike, high above me, entangled among the 
precipices, in a place where, as it seemed, the 
next step might have sent her headlong to be 
dashed in pieces on the stones below. She 
called me, in a tone of piteous entreaty, to come 
to her assistance, and again I vainly strove and 
p 5 
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strained every limb to do so; and then the 
wind rose higher and higher, till it blew a 
hurricane ; the waves broke in thunder at my 
feet, the sea fowl were whirled along by the 
tempest close to my face, dashing against me 
with their wings — and — oh ! really, Gerty, I 
shall go no farther; it is too horrible, and I 
shall be causing you some such infliction in 
your dreams if I tell you any more." 

*'No danger for me, Herbert, I have too 
little romance in me to be addicted to things of 
the sort. But poor dear Herbert ! no wonder 
you were so unwell all day, after such a 
hideous morning dream. Very strange it is !'' 

'' Very," repeated Herbert. ^' Depend upon 
it, Gerty, if there is such a castle, I shall find 
my way thither in reality some day. It will 
be in some way connected with my fate." 

"If?" said Gertrude. "Why, Herbert, it 

s a most wonderful thing, and if any other 

person had told me this dream, I should have 

aughed at the coincidence being so miracu- 
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lously correct, and have accused the narrator 
of drawing a very long bow." 

"So much for hasty judgments, Gerty 
dear!" interposed her brother, playfully 
tapping her cheek. " I suppose you do not 
mean to insinuate that I am an archer of that 
description." 

" You J darling Herbert ? I could as soon 
suspect the Pope of humility and charity, as 
you of untruth. And it is that which fills me 
with such astonishment, for do you know, you 
have described that castle of yours so accu- 
rately, that I am almost certain I have seen a 
drawing of it, or one exactly similar." 

" I know where you have seen that draw- 
ing," exclaimed Herbert; "where I saw it 
myself ! It was that I was going on to tell 
you, when I began by saying in what an odd 
way this vision of my fever in India had been 
brought back to my recollection since I re- 
turned home. About a week ago, one of these 
very sultry days^ when I did not feel inclined 
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to go out, I betook myself to the library to 
read ; and, after a time, wishing to consult a 
map, I went to the recess between two of the 
compartments of bookshelves, where I remem- 
bered that a large Atlas used to be, to look for 
it. I did not find the Atlas there, but a port- 
folio, which I thought looked as if it were 
made to contain loose maps." 

" I know it ! I know it !" exclaimed Ger- 
trude, clapping her hands. 

" You do, do you ? Well, I should hardly 
have suspected you of having found your way 
into those dim, dark crypts between the book- 
shelves. In days of old, Gerty, you did not 
use to be much addicted to learning, and would 
never have rivalled * dear Augusta,' I am afraid. 
I am glad to hear that you have taken to 
grubbing amongst the treasures of the 
library." 

It was well for Gertrude, at that moment, 
that the shades of twilight prevented her 
brother perceiving the scarlet blush which rose 
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to her cheek' at this very unconscious home- 
thrust, and the shame, confusion, and distress 
depicted in her countenance. As it was, 
favored by the darkness, she found voice to 
say that she, too, had discovered that portfolio 
when searching for something else. 

^* And you opened it, as I did," followed up 
Herbert, " and were astonished, I have no 
doubt, as I was, ai the masterly style of the 
drawings which it contains. But what words 
can express my amazement, when I came upon 
a water-colour sketch of my Dream-castle — my 
very identical castle — taken from the same 
point of view whence I have so often beheld it 
in my dreams. I declare to you, Gerty, that I 
stood transfixed — ^I could hardly credit the 
evidence of my own eyes. But there it was — 
the same cliffs — the same towers and turrets 
and out-works — the same terraces — the same 
wild waves, dark sky, and circling sea-fowl. 
It might have been drawn by myself from the 
vivid memory I had of it. I never met with so^ 
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Strange a circumstance. And, at last, unable 
to account for it in any other way, I began to 
think it just possible that I might have seen 
this dra^mg long ago, when I was a child, and 
that the impression of the scene had remained 
in my mind, and been reproduced in my 
dreams, though I cannot find that I have the 
slightest recollection of it." 

"No, Herbert," said Geiirude, "no, strange 
though it is, and unaccountable in any other 
way — nor can you have any, I am quite sure, 
for this reason. Did you observe the initials, 
P. H. E. at one comer of the drawing ?" 

" Yes ; and the name of Phillip Henry Eger- 
ton, at fall length, on the inner board of the 
portfolio. My father's elder brother — concern- 
ing whom there has always seemed to be such 
a mystery made." 

"The same," answered Gertrude. " I do not 
remember, Herbert, but I have heard you say 
that you do, being called Egerton." 

"Yes, I recollect it," answered Herbert. " I 
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quite remember our change of name, and the 
first arrival here from Hylton Magna; and 
how dark and dreary poor, poor Phillip and I 
— little fellows we were then — thought this 
old house, after our former home. Phillip 
was named after our uncle, you know. Well, 
and why do you think, Gerty, that I can 
never have seen this drawing of his in old 
days ?" 

" I will tell you," said Gertrude. " It is 
not above a year since papa came home from 
Hylton Magna, whither he had gone alone, on 
some business or other, and had remained a 
week or two. And the evening after his re- 
turn, I was in the drawing-room, where he 
was talking to mamma, about what he had 
done there ; and she enquired what very large 
flat package that was which she had seen taken 
out of the carriage when he arrived ? He an- 
swered in that stifled tone he speaks in when 
he does not like the subject, that it was a port- 
folio of drawings of his poor brother's. He 
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had been making a search at Hjlton Magna 
— ^the first time for many years that he had 
ventured to do so— amongst various papers 
and articles belonging to him, for some that he 
wanted, and had brought away this portfolio, 
along with some other things ; all of which, 
he said, had been laid by ever since his 
brother's death, untouched by any one. 
Mamma was going on to ask some more ques- 
tions, for you know our uncle Phillip died before 
she and papa became acquainted, and she 
really knows as little of the particulars of his 
life and death as any of us ; but papa inter- 
rupted her, and changed the subject ab- 
ruptly." 

" Strange !'^ exclaimed Herbert. ^^ And this 
was the first time, then, that these drawings 
were brought to the house ?" 

*' It was, I assure you, Herbert. I came 
accidentally into the library next day, just at 
the time when papa and Eoberts were unpack- 
ing the portfolio, and I felt very curious about 
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it, though you know I could as soon have 
flown in the air as have dared ask papa to shew 
it me." 

"And so you stole a peep another time, eh, 
Gerty?" 

" Why," said Gertrude, hanging down her 
head, " I came upon the portfolio accidentally, 
as I told you, Herbert ; and there was no one 
by — I knew papa was out — and so I ventured 
to look ; and I so greatly admired the draw- 
ings, that I have frequently seized opportuni- 
ties of examining them since. That castle 
particularly struck me. I thought it the finest 
drawing in the collection." 

"It is, quite masterly," replied Herbert. 
" Well, Gerty, this is the oddest, the most un- 
accountable coincidence, or whatever you may 
call it, that I ever met with in my existence. 
What in all the world should have set me to 
dreaming of that castle — a place I never saw 
or heard of, is more than I can fathom ? I 
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should like to hear what Frank Mackenzie 
would make of such a story. He would recol- 
lect some Highland legend or other, turning 
upon some similar circumstance, in a moment, 
I have no douht. And so would Miss Monro. 
I must tell her my vision when I see her in the 
Highlands. I wonder where the castle is? 
for I suppose there must be such a place." 

** It looks like a scene in Norway, or 
Sweden — or somewhere very £ar north," said 
Gertrude. " Should you not like to hear some- 
thing more about our uncle, Herbert ? How I 
wish I could. His picture, the one that hangs 
in papa's dressing-room, is very handsome, is 
it not?" 

" It is very like you, Gerty, strikingly like 
you," replied Herbert, smiling ; " so, of 
course, it must be handsome. It has much 
more resemblance to you than to any one else 
in the family." 

**Dear! do you think so, Herbert?" ex- 
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claimed Gertrude, blushing. " How long ago 
is it since our uncle's death ?" added she, after 
a minute's pause. 

" It must be nearly twenty-nine years ago," 
said Herbert. " My father and mother have 
been upwards of twenty-six years married; 
and their marriage took place about two years 

and a half after. He was in the th 

Eegiment of Foot, you know, which was 
quartered somewhere in Scotland at the time 
he died." 

" In a duel, was it not .^" asked Gertrude. 

" So my mother says ; and one attended by 
peculiarly distressing circumstances, she has 
always understood. But what they were she 
has never been able to ascertain. My father, 
you know, is not communicative at any time j 
and on that subject he cannot endure to be 
questioned. And then, as he has no brother 
or sister of his own, nor indeed any near rela- 
tion at all, living, and my mother's family be- 
longing to a part of the country so remote from 
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tfaiS) and die having no preyions knowledge of 
faim, there has never been any one to tell her 
any particulars on the snbjecf 

^ It is such an old story," said Grertrade, 
^^and occurred at such a distance too, that it is 
not surprising. But it is not so much of my 
uncle's death that I want to hear^ as of his 
life, I want to know something of himself if 
I could* What he was as a man, I mean. He 
must have been very different firom papa, to 
judge by his countenance. He looks so bright 
and joyous in that picture." 

" I could fancy," returned Herbert, " that 
my father had been saddened by his brother's 
death, especially if, as seems likely, it was at- 
tended by tragical circumstances. My own ex- 
perience would lead me to think so, Gerty, for 
life has never been the same to me since Phillip 
died." 

Gertrude's reply to this consisted in an af- 
fectionate kiss, followed after a few minute's 
silence, by an endeavour to turn the conversa- 
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tion into a channel more calculated to secure 
her brother a quiet night's rest, than that 
mournful topic. Impetuous, unregulated, 
and too often ungentle, as was the temper of 
this young girl, in her intercourse with the 
rest of the family, her tenderness, considera- 
tion, and devoted affection for Herbert, and 
the docility with which she submitted to his 
guidance, and imbibed the impressions which 
he gave her, clearly testified how easily she 
might have been moulded into a very different 
cast of character, by means of a different 
education. Nor might it yet be too late, for. 
one so young, and whose heart was naturally 
so warm and open to kindness. Much might 
be done for Gertrude by means of her affec- 
tions ; and so Herbert felt, with a deeper sense 
of his own responsibilities towards his sister, 
than had ever before been awakened within 
him ; as, soon after this time, he admitted, in 
answer to her anxious enquires, that he felt a 
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little fatigued^ and should be glad to retire for 
the night. 

Ringing for her brother's servant, Gertrude 
then left him, with many caresses, after ascer- 
taining that everything which he could pos- 
sibly require had been done for his comfort. 
Then feeling no inclination to sit up for the 
party returning from the meeting, who would 
in all probability be very late, she, too, re- 
paired to her own apartment, and went to 
bed. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



MISS COURTENAY AND SIR^JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Herbert Grey's resolution of keeping his apart- 
ment until the departure of the detested Mr. 
Armytage, was more than seconded by an ac- 
cess of fever, consequent, as Gertrude could 
not but self-reproachfully fear, upon the over- 
exciting nature of the conversation detailed^ in 
the previous chapter. Severe measures proved 
necessary, ere the family-doctor could reduce 
this attack ; so that " the Pope" had been gone 
almost a week, ere Herbert again made his 
appearance below stairs ; and then it was with 
looks so pale and languid, and with such an 
evident diminution of the stock of recovered 
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strength which he had brought home with him, 
as in no small degree to awaken the alarm and 
mieasiness of his father — ^though these, as 
usual, found no vent in words. The only 
effect of such emotions in Sir Gervase Grey, 
was to render him more silent, gloomy, and, 
apparently, morose,* than ever ; and his son 
very little imagined the anxiety which at times 
wrung his father's heart respecting him. 

All the party of visitors whom Herbert had 
left inhabitants of the drawing-room regions 
were now gone, save only the gentle Miss 
Selina Silverton, and Mrs. and Miss Courtenay. 
These ladies, whose present residence was 
within three miles of Greystocke HaU, were as 
Gerti'ude had intimated, very frequent visiters 
there ; nor was Lady Grey's desire to cultivate 
the intimacy diminished by the return of her 
son ; a sufficient explanation of which might be 
aflforded by the facts of Miss Courtenay's noble 
desceQt and handsome fortune. The latter 
attraction the young lady derived from her 
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Mamma, who had been the daughter, of a 
Millionaire ; and as such, albeit deficient in 
pedigree, a very welcome connection to a 
family more illustrious in that respect than 
otherwise favoured by Fortune. But Mrs. 
Courtenay, though in some trifling particulars 
still occasionally betraying her original want of 
that which no amount of wealth can purchase, 
was a very popular person ; especially in the 
higher circle of " the religious world" to which 
she beloDged, and on every account an ac- 
ceptable guest to Lady Grey. 

Unfortunately, however, so much could not 
be said of the light in which her daughter was 
regarded by Gertrude. The task of entertaining 
Miss Courtenay during her visits at the Hall in 
a great measure devolved upon her; as although 
not yet out, she had arrived at that transition 
state of existence when a young lady, under 
her father's roof, begins to emerge from the 
school-room, and to take her place more amongst 
the elders of the family ; and it were vain to 
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attempt expressing the amount of weariness 
which this duty entailed. Nor must it be 
regarded as altogether the fault of GFertrude's 
sarcastic temper, and her being less easily 
pleased than other people, that such was the 
case; for it must be owned, that very few 
persons, beyond the admiring circle of her 
own family, had ever been long in Miss Cour- 
tenay's society, without experiencing the same 
sensation. 

Why this was, it would have been difficult 
for casual observers to say. There was nothing 
positively disagreeable in the young lady, and 
on the contrary much that was good. An even 
and cheerful temper, a manner perhaps ela- 
borately simple and childish, but otherwise 
sufficiently pleasing — musical talents indis- 
putably of a high order, and an amount of 
accomplishment and information beyond the 
common attainments of a girl at her age^ were 
attributes which not even Gertrude could deny 
that she possessed. Yet something there 
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certainly was wanting; something rendered 
her fatiguing and uninteresting in no ordinary 
degree. 

"I have it, Herbert, I haye foundit out !" ex- 
claimed Gertrude one afternoon during the 
time when her brother's indisposition still 
confined him to the sofa; and when haying 
obtained leave to remain at home with him, 
she had just seen the rest of the party set 
out on a drive, and came beaming with smiles 
to his dressing-room. 

** Found out what, Gerty ?" he enquired. 
" Something very amusing, I am sure, from 
your looks." 

" Something very satisfactory to my mind, 
I assure you," she replied. " I have been rack- 
ing my brain this whole morning to discover 
what it is that makes Augusta Courtenay so 
tiresome." 

" What makes her tiresome ?" interrupted 
Herbert. " Everything. What is there about 
Q 2 
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her that is not toreBome? Is this jonr grand 
EtnekftyOerty?" 

'^ Well, but, patience, Herbert If yoa were 
80 nmch in her company as I am doomed to be, 
yon would b^in to wonder how she came to 
be so tiresome as she is. Other people wonld 
not be so with all she does and all she knows : 
she plays beantifolly — and sings welL*^ 

" Well, I don't pretend to be a judge of 
music/' said Herbert, ^^ but this I know — 
that I would not give one of Florence Monro's 
Gaelic songs for all Augusta Courtenay's 
Italian and German Arias and recitatiyes twice 
told." 

" I wish I knew Florence Monro V* ex- 
claimed Gertrude, " I never know any bnt 
stupid people, I think. Well, but hear me out. 
Augusta does a great many other things well 
besides [play and sing — and she has read a 
great deal more than I have ; and altogether 
I haye neyer been able to understand why it 
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is that I get so very tired of her ; until a few 
minutes ago, that I went into the library to 
look for a book which Miss Wayland wanted — a 
volume of Eussell's " Modern Europe ;*' and 
lighting upon a book of anecdotes, I opened it 
at random and peeped in. So there I read 
of pne Sir Joshua Eeynolds being asked to give 
an opinion of a picture — I forget by whom, — 
upon which he appeared very loth to pronounce 
one. He praised it in general terms, said it 
was nicely painted, and so forth — ^till at last, 
being pressed for a more explicit sentence, he 
exclaimed — * Well then — it wants, — d — n it !' 
and he snapped his fingers, — * it wants that P 
Excuse my having repeated the exact words, 
Herbert. They are not pretty — ^but so the story 
is told ; and at all events I am glad to have 
made you laugh so heartily. Now do you not 
see that Sir Joshua has solved my difficulty ? 
Augusta is very nice, very clever, very 
accomplished — ^but she wants that ! I assure 
you the discovery is quite a relief to me." 
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And Gertrade sfrnke fhe trath. Miss Cour- 
tenaj, did want ttat ; she wanted soul ima- 
gination, &ncy; all that which imparts life 
and spirit to accomplishments. She*was literal 
and matter-of-fact to a wonderful degree, and 
had not the remotest comprehension of a joke ; 
a deficiency which unquestionably does not tend 
to make an amusing companion. But there 
was in her case a still greater deficiency ; for it 
is quite possible to be both amiable and in a 
certain sense interesting, without talent, wit, 
or fancy ; and the reason why no one found 
Miss Courtenay so, was the want^of sympathy, 
and of that fine tact which accompanies it, 
resulting from the egotism that pervaded her 
whole character, and was perhaps the inevitable 
consequence of an education, such as hers had 
been. An only daughter — the first object of 
a mother in whose eyes everything belonging 
to herself was perfect, — accustomed from her 
childhood to hear her own praises, and to 
listen to their echoes from the lips of a Grand- 
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mother, sundry aunts, and other female rela* 
tives, — she had grown up a devout believer in 
herself, and naturally regarded the topic as one 
equally interesting to every one with whom 
she met, as it had been to her own friends. 
Hence even her good qualities lost their value 
from the tone of self-consciousness that ran 
through all she did and said. Mrs. Courtenay, not 
less intensely occupied with herself— or rather 
with the reflection of herself in her daughter — 
possessed more of the wtb celare artem^ more 
diplomacy than Augusta's total want of tact 
admitted in her case ; but to the sincere and 
straightforward Herbert Grey, there was a 
hollow ring in her blandishments, an unreal 
tone, and an endeavour at effect, in her con- 
versation and deportment, which rendered her 
as offensive as her daughter was fatiguing. 

Kor was this sensation, this revolting of the 
inner man against Mrs. Courtenay, at all 
diminished by her very manifest desire to 
render herself agreeable to him, and to 



I 
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xeoommend Augusta to his notice and admira- 
tion. It was cleverly done ; and in a manner 
which would have been in no smell degree 
flattering to a vainer disposition ; for in fact 
Mrs. Courtenay had set her heart upon a match 
between the parties. The son of " dear Lady 
Grey,'* whose eminent position in her own 
peculiar world was universally acknowledged, 
and considered as reflecting distinction on all 
connected with so shining a character — ^the 
yotmg man was certainly not less acceptable to 
to her that he was, moreover, heir to an 
ancient Baronetcy, a noble property, and unen- 
cumbered fortune ; and it was all the better in 
addition to sudi solid recommendations, that 
he should possess a handsome person, attractive 
manners, and an amiable temper. But vain 
was all the artillery so skilfully directed 
against the owner of those gifts. Herbert 
Grey was not vain, and less easily caught by 
flattery than most men; and amid all the 
faults and short comings of his youth, he had 
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been preserved from that miserable, unworthy 

state of mind, all aliye to matrimonial designs 

on the part of the other sex — to which the 

disgraceful and im womanly mancauvres of too 

many mothers and daughters too often bring 

young men of fortune in our country. ^Various 

circumstances had contributed to render this 

a condition comparatively strange to him. 

The deep and lasting sorrow, combined as it 

was with associations of a peculiarly agonizing 

kind, resulting from his brother's death, had 

stifled the sensations of self-importance with 

which he might otherwise have regarded the 

great and sudden change in his own position 

and consequence, effected by that event. He 

had also lived very little at home, nor had his 

regiment happened to be quartered where there 

was much society to be had between the time 

when he entered it, and its being ordered to India. 

Of the great matrimonial market of London, of 

all the intrigues, — the schemes — the heart 

burnings — all that so grievously soils the delicate 
a 5 
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purity of fhe female, and so irretrievablj 
lowers and cormpts the tone of the masculine 
mind — implied in that match-hnnting which is 
carried to such perfection there — ^he knew, as we 
haye seen, very little; — and all these causes com- 
bined to render Mrs. Courtenay's attentions more 
of a trouble and annoyance to him than anything 
else, and in a great measure to blind him to 
their ulterior object. He only felt every day 
more weary of her and of Augusta, and more 
desirous to escape from both. 

There was much, too, in the home atmosphere, 
more than ever chilling and uncongenial to 
Herbert. He had returned in many re- 
spects an altered being. Long illness, and 
longer lingering weakness, had softened and 
refined the tone of his character, because at 
the same time that he had been thus laid aside, 
and physically incapacitated for the pursuits 
and amusements of his former companions, a 
new world of ideas and sensations had been 
opened to his mind and heart. A capacity for 
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aflfeotion, hitherto unsuspected, emotions of 
admiration and respect, which whoso has not 
experienced " hath faculties which he hath 
never used ;" had been called into existence by 
the master hand which had so skilfully touched 
the hidden chords of his nature. And higher, 
deeper, holier sensations still, faint and un- 
formed as yet, but full of vitality, were 
struggling up to the light within him. A con- 
flict had begun in the soul which would no 
longer permit her to remain in dull una wakened 
apathy ; and by virtue of Which, unless the 
hidden life were stifled by wilful sin, she 
must proceed and advance upon an onward 
and upward course. 

Now these new-bom emotions — ^these aspi- 
rations after something better and loftier than 
previous experience had afforded, found no 
vent,— no satisfaction in the home to which 
Herbert had returned. They were chilled and 
driven back upon themselves. All which had 
formerly been repellent or unsatisfactory had 
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become even more so than ever. His father's 
silence, gloom, and reserve — ^his mother's 
unreality and self-engrossment — ^his younger 
sister's harshness and bigotry — ^all had increased 
and were increasing. Gertmde^ the warm- 
hearted, affectionate, though faulty Gtertmde, 
was the only creature to whom he could turn 
for comfort ; and even in her — ^improved, 
softened, elevated, though her character was, 
compared to what it had been — there was 
much to pain and grieve a moral sense now 
more acute than of old. A severity of judg- 
ment, an unwomanly addiction to sarcasm, and 
bitter retorts, an occasional want of candour 
and a high sense of honour; which though 
never manifested towards himself, he did not 
fail to remark in her dealings with others. 
Nor did he fail to remonstrate gently with her 
on such occasions, and to find her ever open to a 
word of advice from him, and eager to amend 
whatever grieved him. But the task of 
remedying the faults of poor Gertrude's 
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original temper and mistaken system of 
education, would have been one craving a more 
advanced state of mental discipline than her 
brother's. It was easier for Herbert to dis- 
cover, as he had told Clavering, that " it was 
all wrong at home," than to know how to set 
any part of the wrong right. 

The natural impulse, the desire that man 
ever feels, — to run away from the troubles 
which he cannot overcome — grew upon young 
Grey every hour. It required a higher stage 
of submission, faith and patience, than he had 
as yet attained, to resist it. And it was all 
natural enough. He received more than one 
kind and pressing letter from Glenandarroch, 
who, with his lady, had now returned to 
their Highland home, whither they had been 
accompanied by Florence Monro, in order that 
she might pay her annual visit to her mother 
and sister. And the nearer that the shootkig 
season approached, the less capable did Herbert 
feel of resisting the hospitable entreaties of 
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the young Chief that he should not forget his 
promise of being with him at its opening. 
Besides this, a physical craving for a more 
bracing air than was offered by the climate of 
Greystocke Hall, low-lying as it did amongst 
extensive woods, and near a river, made itself 
more and more felt as the heat of an unusually 
warm summer still kept increasing. Herbert 
did not regain strength ; he became feebler and 
more languid, perceptibly; and the family- 
physician gave it as his decided opinion that a 
complete change of air was indispensable to 
his recovery. 

Until this fiat was pronounced, Sir Gervase 
Grey had set his face against his son's visiting 
the Highlands. His dislike to the scheme was 
uttered in few words, as usual; but it was 
obstinate, and seemingly unconquerable, al- 
though no one, not even his lady, had more 
than a vague suspicion as to its cause ; an idea 
that associating the North of Scotland with 
the melancholy fate of his brother, he dreaded 
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the thought of any one of his family returning 
thither. 

To any plea respecting the 12th of August, 
the joys of Highland sport, or the charms of 
Highland hospitality, he would have been deaf 
and insensible. He had once been a sportsman, 
it is true ; but that was in his vain and sinful 
days, as he was wont to designate them ; and 
Sir Gervase retained no sympathy with the 
youthful tastes in which he no longer 
participated. To him the idea of Herbert 
quitting the Hall, and passing from the sphere 
of Mr. Hargrave's influence, on which Lady 
Grey and he had fondly reckoned, as a means 
of counteracting that of the dangerous Cla- 
vering, — ^to plunge into the society of worldly 
and frivolous persons, and enter on the scene 
of gaiety and free-living which he himself 
remembered as characteristic of the autumn 
season in the North, was in no small degree 
repugnant and distressing, even independently 
of whatever private reminiscences there might 
be to make him dislike the very name of the 
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country. But alarm for the health of his last 
simriyiDg son conquered every other considera- 
tion, and he ceased to oppose the northern 
joomey when conyinced that he required the 
change. It was finally arranged that Herbert 
should set off in the first week of Aug;ast. 

It was now within one day of his intended 
departure, when, having been engaged in 
giving some directions to his servant in his 
own room, respecting the sporting attirail whose 
packing was an infinitely more onerous mat- 
ter than that of any other part of the baggage, 
Herbert entered the drawing-room about an 
hour before luncheon time, and there found 
the female party assembled. Lady Grey, who 
had not long siQce closed the last of a number 
of letters which she had been writing in her 
own room during the morning, was now seated 
at work at her accustomed sofa, in her usual 
elegant and costly style of morning dress, but 
her fair face clouded by a more than usual 
aspect of dissatisfaction and unrest ; a strong 
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contrast to Miss Selina SUverton, who was 
placed by a table very near her. This amiable 
maiden lady was small and spare in figure^ 
spare and tight and very plain in attire; of 
light complexion, with a row of little flaxen 
curls, confined by a cap, invariably in the 
fashion of a year or two back, whatever that 
might be — flight blue eyes defended by tortoise- 
shell spectacles — a somewhat long chin and 
straight-lipped mouth, devoid of character, 
and only remarkable for a perpetual smile 
which Gertrude was want to designate a "sym- 
patheticj" — as Miss Wayland's an " ago- 
nized'^ one. Sympathetic was indeed the term 
to be applied to Miss Selina Silverton's whole 
aspect and demeanour. They were instinct 
with sympathy, all ready primed, and ready to 
be called forth on every occasion ; and above 
all, at the service of " dear Lady Grey ;" — 
on whom, while her neat and busy fingers 
kept flying through the intricacies of an abstruse 
pattern in knitting a scarf, her eyes were at 
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this moment intently fixed, and her ears equally 
intent on a narrative poured forth to them in 
a low voice by her hostess, of some wrongs 
sustained by herself, as Corresponding Secretary 
to the Ladies Auxiliary Branoh Society for some 
purpose or other, at Market Warrington, whose 
meetings took place once a month. At one of 
these meetings it was Lady Grey's duty, she 
added, to be present that afternoon, after a 
morning spent in a fatiguing correspondence 
on the subject, of the wrongs aforesaid ; in- 
flicted, as it appeared, by the Parent Society 
upon its unoffending Branch. ^^ So tiresome 
just at present," her ladyship went on to say — 
"when her mind was so much engrossed by her 
dear boy, and he had only one more day to be 
with her." 

" Ah ! dear Lady Grey I it is a. trial ;" was 
the response of her auditress. " But such are 
the penalties of an eminent position like yours. 
And who is there so sweetly ready as yourself 
to sacrifice inclination to duty ? — Wo may all 
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profit by the example you set us, I am sure !" 
And Miss Selina cast up her eyes beneath 
her spectacles, and heaved a sigh. 

Mrs. Courtenay, engaged on an elaborate 
worsted- work picture, done in a large frame, sat 
at another table — somewhat further off, form- 
ing, as it were a connecting link between this 
group and the younger members of the party, 
her daughter and Gertrude. The latter had 
not long ago appeared in the drawing-room, for 
she was still during part of the morning a 
denizen of the school-room, whence her sister and 
Miss Wayland never emerged before luncheon. 
She was seated, as was also Miss Courtenay, at 
the table in the bay-window, when Herbert, 
entering from the direction of the library, 
approached, and placed himself in a low fauteuil 
close behind his sister. 

" Have you finished all your business, 
Herbert?" enquired she looking up from 
the music which she was copying. 

" Yes, I have left it all in train at least," he 
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replied. '^ I did not think my presence was 
any longer needed ; and I was not sorry to get 
away." 

" You look sadly £Bttigaed, dear Mr. Grey," 
interposed the soft voice of Mrs. Courtenay." 
^' I should fear you have been doing too much." 

" Thank yon, I am not tired, I assure you," 
replied Herbert. 

^^ Your looks tell a different tale, Mr. Grey, 
to those accustomed to scan them. You should 
spare yourself, in consideration of the anxiety 
of your dear mother and— of many others — ^to 
whom your health is matter of no small conse- 
quence." 

" I expect to return a Hercules from the 
moors; — ^no more talk of health then!" laughed 
Herbert. " What is that you are about, 
Gertrude ?" 

"I am copying that little unpublished 
eanzonet that you said you thought would suit 
Lady Anne Mackenzie's voice," said Gertrude. 
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" I shall have it ready for you to take with 
you." 

^^ Thank you, my dear I how kind of you ! 
I did not ask you to do it" 

" No,— jbut " Gertrude paused, and bit 

her lips. 

" Yotir dear sister," said Mrs. Courtenay," 
will miss you sadly. Mr, Grey. Indeed 
we shall all do so. Let us hope you may not 
prolong your absence ?" 

" Why," replied Herbert, " I certainly do 
not intend to make a very short stay. It would 
be no use going so far for a little while. But 
I shall be at home again before my leave is out, 
of course." 

" We must live on hope of your return !" 
said Mrs. Courtenay." I feel most for your dear 
mother, losing you again so soon. 

"Well, I don't know, Mrs. Courtenay," 
answered Herbert. ^' My mothers time is 
very much occupied, and she hes many friends. 
I should say my sister Gertrude would miss 
me most." 
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Gertrude bent her head still lower over 
her music, and bit her lips more energeticallj. 
Not for worlds would she have been seen cry- 
ing by Mrs. Courtenay or Augusta; but the tears 
had been very near in her eyes all that day, 
and it was not easy to keep them back. Pre- 
sently, when no one was looking, she stole up 
her fingers, and passed them across her eyes, 
ere the brimming drops could fall, and blot her 
paper. 

" Yes, I do indeed feel for dear Miss Gh-ey !'' 
replied Mrs. Courtenay in her tone of pro- 
foundest sympathy. ^' And so, I am sure, does 
Augusta." 

" Oh yes, indeed, dear mamma ?" exclaimed 
the yoimg lady, thus apostrophized, raising her 
eyes from her drawing. " Of course I feel 
for any one losing the society of a brother. 
For don't you recollect how distressed I was 
when dear George first joined his regiment ? 
You quite thought I should have pined away 
after him." 
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^^ Your dear grandmamma, thought so, my 
love, and — " 

" Sir Gervase wishes to speak with Mr. Grey 
in his private room," said a servant, at this 
moment opening the door. 

*' Poor Gerty I" ejaculated Herbert to him- 
self, as he walked off in obedience to the 
summons. " I should die of this in a week. 
No wonder she gets weary of such companion- 
ship." 
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i CHAPTER Xir. 

I 

i 

4 THE GLEN OF THE OAKB. 



Gertrude and her brother took a long ramble 
in the park the morning before his departure, 
in the course of which it was arranged between 
them that Herbert should make it a particular 
request to his mother that Gertrude might be 
permitted to correspond with him, without 
having their mutual letters inspected — a system 
which was vigorously carried out at Greystocke 
Hall. This point, beyond his sister's hopes, 
he contrived to carry, and the anticipation of 
so unlooked for a privilege helped to dry 
Gertrude's tears, on the following morning ; 
as, having risen very early to see her brother 
off, she leant from her open bed-room window. 
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striving, through her tears, to catch a last 
glimpse of the carriage turning out at the 
farthest gate, and bearing him and his servant 
to meet the mail at Market Warrington. 

A journey, longer and more tedious, but 
infinitely more picturesque than it would have 
been in these days of railways, brought 
Herbert Grey, on a beautiful bright afternoon, 
to the spot where Glenandarroch had announced 
that he should send to meet him. It was a 
small solitary road-side inn, where the coach 
changed horses, and where a dog cart stood 
awaiting his arrival, belonging to the Chief, 
and driven by a ^mart English groom, whose 
appearance was evidently a prodigious relief 
to Herbert's man, already groaning in spirit 
over his anticipated residence amongst the wild 
*^ Tghlanders." 

The loveliest glow of evening was shedding 
additional glow on all around, as Herbert found 
his charioteer, after about an hour's driving, 
*uming off the road which he had hitherto fol- 
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followed, and which had led them first over a 
/ track of wild, bleak, desolate moorland, 

t stretching away at the feet of lofty and ragged 

|- hills, and then coming into nearer contact with 

j the latter, had carried them by a rough and 

devious route through many wild, rocky glens, 
far down in whose dark abysses, overhung by 
natural wood, was heard the sound of rushing 
streams, deep-hidden from the eye ; while far 
above them, far up in the clear, blue sunmier 
sky, against which their craggy and jagged 
summits were outlined, towered the mountain 
ranges, whose sides were cleft into these great 
fissures, as it seemed, by the force of the 
torrents descending from them. 

Quitting these paths of savage wildness, 
whereat Herbert's servant kept internally 
• . blessing his stars, as he sat, in no very com- 

i^ fortable position for so rough a road, on the 

i ■ hind-seat of the dog-cart, they now began de- 

i , scending into a wider and more level glen, or 

j-^ rather heath, extending between mountains 
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farther apart from each other, and intersected 
by a small, clear, rapid river, now foaming in 
little cataracts, over ledges of rock, and now 
more quietly rippling above a channel of shin- 
ing pebbles. Their road skirted this stream, 
all along whose course, and far up the hill- 
sides, appeared many tokens of cultivation, 
arable and pasture fields, separated from each 
other by turf or dry-stone fences, and appar- 
ently belonging to many small farms, from 
the number of houses evidently of a better 
class for the country, though sufficiently 
wretched in the eyes of the Englishman, which 
occurred at short intervals amongst them ; or 
stood in situations more picturesque and 
solitary, a little way up the acclivities of the 
hills, each with its peat-stack and rough cow- 
shed at one side. The scene preserved this 
open, level, and somewhat bare, and monotonous 
aspect for above a couple of miles ; when again 
the hills began to approach nearer to each 
other, and to ascend more abruptly. No 
B 2 
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longer bare and smooth, they were clothed in 
many places with luxuriant, natural woods of 
oak, birch, holly, and mountain-ash ; in others, 
bold, projecting cliffs of grey rock, partially 
covered with fern, and heather now beginning 
to be in bloom, stood out from their precipitous 
sides ; in others again, these sides sank into 
deep gullies, down which came pouring many 
a small, but noisy stream, which a few hours 
of rain among the hills would speedily convert 
into a white foaming torrent. Here, on a 
level space, at the base of one of these hills, 
and surrounded by a screen of venerable trees, 
girdling its low, grey, church-yard wall, ap- 
peared the humble spire of a small parish 
church, and not far off stood the manse, a neat, 
modest dwelling, with a large garden in front, 
sloping down towards the river, which formed 
its boundar;-. Many cottages were scattered 
around, at greater or less distance, and the 
road for a little way passed through a strag- 
gling village street, where, from the thatched 
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huts' a numerous population issued forth to 
have a view of the strangers. Aged crones 
were there, some having their plaids drawn 
over their heads, and partially covering their 
faces — some with the white curch uncovered — 
and snooded maidens, whose scanty nether- 
garments afforded a somewhat liberal display 
of the naked foot and ankle, which convey 
such an impression of wretchedness to southron 
eyes — old men and boys, all wearing the kilt ; 
and all, as the vehicle slowly climbed the ac- 
clivity up which the Clachan extended, ex- 
changing remarks in Qaelicj whose outlandish 
sound again elicited internal ejaculations of 
horror and self-pity from Davis, Grey's 
English attendant. The village seemed to be 
swarming with inhabitants ; but in spite of the 
poverty of their dwellings, and their own too- 
often slovenly and ill- clad appearance, there 
was no aspect of misery about them, no im- 
pression of want conveyed by their looks and 
demeanour, which rather gave the idea of a 
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grave, dignified, and withal somewhat 'lazy 
race, who were quite as comfortable in out- 
ward circumstances as they had any desire to 
be. 

At last, the dog-cart reached the summit of 
the ascent above-mentioned ; and as it slowly 
made its way down the opposite side, a scene 
of wondrous and romantic beauty burst upon 
Herbert's delighted eyes. Immediately be- 
neath his feet lay a broad sheet of water — the 
extremity, as it seemed, of an inland lake, 
whose farther end was hidden from view by 
the lofty, projecting banks, clothed with wood, 
which enclosed it on either side, and between 
which it wound away ; while far above and 
beyond them again, appeared yet loftier, and 
more rugged mountain-summits, bare of the 
trees which so luxuriously covered the lower 
heights, and broken into the wildest and moi^t 
fantastic shapes, presenting, at this moment, an 
infinite variety of light and shadow under the 
influence of the descending sun. 
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The small river, so often mentioned, appeared 
to be the outlet of this lake, and just where it 
issued forth ftom its parent waters, stood 
another cluster of cottages, irregularly built 
around a sloping green, on which, at this 
moment, one or two lasses were engaged in 
bleaching clothes, while the shrill sound of 
childrens' voices marked the presence of a 
group of merry urchins, who were playing 
about, and scrambling over a couple of boats 
with upturned keels, drawn up on the shore of 
the lake. A little farther down, and closer to 
the waters' edge, sat a fisherman repairing a 
salmon-net, and chanting, the while, a Glaelic 
song, whose monotonous wailing strain mingled 
in a low under tone with the dash of the water 
and the gleeful shouts of the children. 

It was a beautiful and peaceful scene, and 
elicited an exclamation of delight from Grey, 
whose ear was, in the next minute, caught by 
a sound of a different character from these 
which had first met it — a loud, wild, prolonged 
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burst of music, seemingly proceeding from the 
midst of a group of trees, a little way up the 
side of the lake; while, at the same time, 
above their depending branches, there were 
suddenly uplifted six long slender oars, which 
remained stationary in that position as the dog- 
cart rapidly drove towards the spot, the road 
now keeping close to the water. 

" If you please, sir," said the English 
groom, turning round to Herbert, and touching 
his hat, " my master desired me to say that 
he should meet you with the large boat at the 
foot of the lack J in case you might prefer going 
that way to the castle, and there he is, I see." 

They had now reached the group of trees, 
graceful weeping birches, which overhung a 
bank of fine silvery sand; one great beauty of the 
lake consisting in the absence of the sedge and 
rushes, which so generally disfigure the outlet 
of an inland sheet of water. Its shores, instead, 
were either sand or pebble, while, in some 
places, there was deep water close to the feet 
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of the abrupt rocks projecting into it. So it 
was a few yards below the bank ; and there, 
close by a little wooden pier, where a harbour 
had been formed, lay moored a gallant boat, 
rowed by six fine-looking young Highlanders, 
dressed in the tartan of the Clan Grant, while 
Glenandarroch's piper, Angus Euadh, in full 
costume, stood proudly in the stem, sending 
forth from his pipes, whose gay streamers of 
ribbon were fluttering in the gentle breeze that 
scarcely stirred the tresses of the birch-trees, 
the stirring notes of the Clan Gathering. On 
the pier were the Chief himself, and his 
brother Alwyne, both attired in their national 
dress. They eagerly advanced as the dog-cart 
came to a stop ; and Herbert, springing to the 
ground, was met and greeted with the hearty 
and emphatic " hundred thousand welcomes " 
of the hospitable Celt. 

" Delighted to see you, Grey, amongst our 
Highland hills. Alwyne and I have been 
R 5 
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awaiting yoa this half hour. I thought joq 
would pfrefer the boat to driTing the rest of the 

way." 

" Thank you, Glenandarroch," replied Ha- 
bert ^* I shall indeed. Is it far laund to 
drive?" 

^^ About three miles ; but a smoother road 
than you have already travelled over/' 

^' The view of the castle firom ^the loch is so 
much finer/' said Alwyne, ^^ that our vanity 
is as much concerned in the arrangement as our 
consideration for your comfort Grey." 

" Come, come, Alwyne, this is too bad," 
laughed the Chief. " You shall not deprive 
me of all credit in this way. Speak for your- 
self, for you know well enough that you are 
much prouder of our views than I am. Tom," 
— addressing the groom — " you will drive Mr. 
Grey's servant round with the luggage. We 
shall get on board now, if you please, Grey. 
I dare say you are half deafened with that 
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yelling bag-pipe ; and I ought to apologise for 
bringing it to invade your southern ears on 
your first arrival." 

^^ I protest against any such apology being 
made,'' exclaimed Alwyne, as they seated 
themselves. "I will not think so badly of 
Grey's taste, as to imagine that he requires 
it." 

^* Thank you Mackenzie," answered Herbert.. 
" I am glad you give me credit for good taste 
enough to like the bag-pipe, and, above all, 
in the open air, and in such a scene as this." 

" Why, they are pretty well in unison, that 
must be confessed," said Glenandarroch. "And 
besides, Grey, I was about to add, that Eed 
Angus, my piper, would never have survived 
the dishonour if his Chief had gone out to* 
welcome a Sassenach stranger without his 
attendance ; and it would have been considered 
xmlucky if you had come up the loch, and not 
had a Pibroch to hail you." 
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While the Chief spoke, the six rowers were 
stretching gallantly to their oars, whose 
vigorous strokes bore the boat swiftly and / 
smoothly onward over the calm surface of the 
water ; Eed Angus, all the time, swelling and 
dilating with the divine Afflatus of his office, 
and pouring forth the Pibroch in strains ever 
louder, wilder, and more shrill, which, echoed 
and re-echoed by the rocks and mountains, died 
away at length among the distant heights. 
Every minute of their progress disclosed some 
fresh beauty — some new point of romantic 
scenery, till, at length, on rounding a huge 
projecting headland of grey rock, slightly 
feathered with the fern and heather, and 
crowned by a few light and graceful birches, 
which descended there into the water from an 
altitude of about three hundred feet, the lake 
at that spot somewhat narrow, widened out 
before them, and Glem\ndarroch Castle, at a 
couple of miles' distance, burst upon their 
view. 
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It was a large, dark, irregular pile of build- 
ing, situated rather more than half-way up 
the lake, which might be between six and 
seven miles in length, and rather more than 
half a mile broad at its widest ; and, which 
making a sudden turn just above where the 
castle stood, gave it the appearance of being 
near its head. In the neighbourhood of the 
castle, the wooded banks no longer descended so 
abruptly on the water, but with more of a gentle 
slope ; and immediately around it, the ground 
was clear from any but large drooping trees, 
and appeared to fall in a succession of green 
natural terraces to the shore of the loch, on the 
side visible to those approaching it. The 
entrance was from the landward side. On that 
opposite to it, and where the abrupt turn of 
the lake occurred, the walls of the castle, built 
as it was on a promontory, fairly overhung the 
water below ; and the view, as Alwyne Mac- 
kenzie informed Grey, from a terrace which 
had been formed there, and on which several 
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windows opened, was grand in no ordinary 
degree, commanding all the long reach of the 
loch, as it wound up between a range of 
monntains, of the wildest and most striking 
varietj of outline— summit oyer summit, peak 
above thunder-riyen peak, their huge flanks 
cleft at intervals into dark chasms, or deep 
glens, down whose courses came many a 
torrent to join the waters at their feet. The 
same mountain range formed a more distant 
background to the prospect of the castle, and 
its surrounding trees and lawns, rapidly ascend- 
ing upwards, as they did beyond it, to merge 
themselves once more in the woods, from which 
the place derived its name — " The Glen of the 
Oaks." And above the region of oaks soared 
again the everlasting hills - far up in the blue 
translucent ether, their fantastic peaks, now 
flooded with the roseate tints of evening, and 
floating, as it seemed, in an atmosphere of 
golden light. 

^^ Beautiful ! Glorious !" exclaimed Herbert, 
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with irrepressible enthxisiasm, which was re- 
flected in the smile of the young chief, and 
with a deeper fullness of meaning in the 
kindling eye of his brother. 

"Yes— is it not ?" said the latter. "No 
wonder that a home like this takes a strong 
hold upon a man's heart." 

" Nay, the wonder is," repKed Herbert, 
" that he can ever tear himself away from it. 
I understand your brother Frank's fits of home- 
sickness now better than I did." 

And now the vigorous rowers bent on their 
oars more vigorously still ; the waters rippled 
and gurgled more rapidly away from the 
flying keel, and louder and more energetically 
blew Angus Euadh, as they neared the landing 
beneath the castle, and became aware of several 
figures standing on the jetty, awaiting them ; 
till one long, sweeping, simultaneous stroke, 
and a few more quiet and cautious ones, had 
brought them along-side of the steps descend- 
ing from it. Then, with a grand burst and 
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blare of martial sound, the Pibroch came to a 
cloBe ; and Herbert Grey stood on the strand 
at Glenandarroch, and clasped the fair wel- 
coming hand of Lady Anne Ghrant Mackenzia 
The light and lovely form of the Chiefs 
lady, was not the only well-known object on 
which the eye of the newly arrived visitor 
rested. Close by her side stood Lady Co- 
vering, who with her husband, had come to 
Glenandarroch a few days previously, and she 
in turn, extended her hand to Herbert, with a 
cordial smile of welcome. Both sisters, in 
their plain muslin morning dresses, and large 
Swiss hats of coarse straw, a diflterent costume 
from that in which he had last beheld them, 
arrayed as they then were in all the costly 
elegance of the most rechercU London toilette, 
looked to his eyes so fresh, so pure, so full of 
simple grace and refinement, that it may be 
doubted whether he had ever admired either so 
much as he did at that moment. He was 
struck, too, by an improvement apparent in 
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Lady Clavering. Her younger sister could 
not look more gay, more bright and joyous, 
than she had always done; but an air of 
greater repose, an aspect of quiet cheerfulness, 
was diffused over her lovely countenance, very 
different from the pensive, anxious look, which 
he had last seen there. The cause of this was 
speedily explained, when, as the party were 
still standing by the lake, exchanging greet- 
ings, questions and remarks, two gentlemen, 
followed at a little distance, by a young man 
in the highland dress, but without the eagle's 
feather in his bonnet, were seen descending 
the path which led from the castle to where 
they stood, and advancing towards them. 

The foremost of these was Lady Anne's 
brother, Lord Elrington, a fair, slender, distin- 
guished looking youth, with whom Grey had 
made acquaintance in London. The other was. 
Sir William Clavering, who in a shooting 
dress of the Grant tartan, which set off his 
graceful figure to the utmost advantage, came 
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forward with a smile so glad and beaming— 
that beautifdl smile which always so forcibly 
recalled his brother — and expressed his joy at 
the sight of Herbert, in a tone, and with an 
e:qnre8sion of countenance, indicative of a 
frame of mind so much more composed and 
happy, than that in which he had appeared at 
their last meeting, as at once to account for 
the fayonrable alteration in his wife. In truth, 
during the latter part of the London season, 
his highly excitable temperament had become 
irritable from oyer straining, and his mind 
besides been tortured by anxiety respecting 
his brother. The latter subject of profound, 
though hidden trouble, had been, if not 
altogether removed, at least very gseatly 
allayed, by recent letters from Ernest, giving 
a particularly cheering account of his own 
health ; which, combined with the quiet of a 
few weeks spent at Dychely, had contributed 
to restore Sir William^s spirits to a more equal 
tone, and it seemed to Lady Clavering that 
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the cure was completed by the bracing moun- 
tain air, and the totajly new phase of existence, 
developed by this visit to the Highlands. Hqt 
husband, the idol pf her soul, was more like 
his old self — more like the William Clavering 
of other years, at this time, than she had ever 
yet seen him since her marriage, and this 
being the case, how could she be otherwise 
than calmly and tranquilly happy ?" 

"Elrington and I spied you from that grey 
rock, half-way up the hill yonder, Glenan- 
darroch," said Sir William to his brother-in- 
law, as the whole party began to ascend 
towards the castle, *' and posted down to meet 
you." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the Chief, "what 
took you climbing that steep hill this warm 
afternoon ?" 

" We went," replied Sir Williai^j " under 
the escort of Alwyne^s foster brother^vjto visit 
the Fairy Well, as he calls it, behind that 
cliff, and have been lying for a couple of hours 
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stretched out on the heather, listening to <me 
marveUous legend after another, which he tells 
inimitably well by the way, only for his strong 
Highland accent^ which makes it a little dif- 
ficult to follow him sometimes. I assure you it 
has been no small enjoyment He is a very 
extraordinary fellow." 

" He is," said Glenandarroch, " a strange 
genius, very clever, and very eccentric. An 
unsettled creature too, something flighty about 
him ; no tying him down to anything : I must 
make you acquainted with him, Grey." 

" With whom did you say, Glenandarroch ?* 
asked Herbert, starting from a trance of 
admiring wonderment at the new scene around 
him. 

"With our poet, my dear follow, Colin 
Ban — ^that is, Fair haired Colin, the foster 
brother of my brother Alwyne, and who 
sticks to him like his shadow, whenever they 
are together." He glanced backward down 
the path as he spoke, and Herbert, following 
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his eye, perceived the young Highlander 
already mentioned, following close upon the 
steps of Alwyne Mackenzie, who occasionally 
turned round to talk to him. 

"I remember,'^ said Herbert, "hearing 
Miss Monro talk of Colin Ban." 

" Miss Monro, amongst the many who ad- 
mire her," remarked Sir William, "has not a 
more devoted slave than he ; he seems to me 
to worship the very ground she treads on." 

" So he does," said Glenandarroch, " as 
much for her own sake, as that of Alwyne 
Dhu. By the way, I have not seen Florence 
to-day. Annie, do not the girls dine with 
us?" 

" No, Kenneth," said Lady Anne, who was 
leaning on the arm of Sir William, "I am 
sorry to say, not. Mdrgaret and I went down 
to remind them of their promise, but we 
found that that old friend of their mother's, 
whom they told us she expected to visit her, 
had unexpectedly announced her intention of 
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arriying to-day — ^by last night's post, and so 
they could not leave home this, evening, thej 
thought. Miss — ^Miss — ^what is the old lady's 
name, Margaret?' 

"Miss Marjory Brodie," replied Lady 
Clavering. " How you do forget names^ 
Annie dear !" 

"I do. I am quite ashamed of myself, 
Kenneth. These names that I am not accus- 
tomed to. I totally forgot the name of Mrs. 
Monro's little waiting maid this morning, to 
Florence's excessive amusement, and she was 
obliged to come to my assistance. But it is a 
bore, is it not, that Miss Marjory Brodie should 
have come to-day ?" 

" It is," said Glenandarroch, " but her being 
there, will set the girls more at liberty to 
leave their mother, so I am glad of it on that 
account ; and to-morrow is a new day. Here 
we are then, Grey, once more welcome to 
Glenandarroch !" 

They had now reached the uppermost of the 
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green terraces, a broad platform of turf, 
trimmed and rolled to velvet smoothness, 
which extended beneath the castle walls on 
that side. The path which they had been 
pursuing, skirted this terrace, and conducted 
them round a flanking wall, covered with ivy, 
to the principal entrance, a great frowning 
gateway, over which the family arms were 
rudely carved in stone, and to which access 
was gained by half-a-dozen broad stone steps, 
with a balustrade of the same material on* 
either side, overhung by a luxuriant curtain of 
honeysuckle, clematis, and Ayrshire rose, as if 
to cast a softening veil upon its rugged 
antiquity. This door of entrance directly 
faced the avenue, a short and straight one, 
darkened by the over-arching boughs of the 
lime trees which composed it, and at whose 
lower extremity, a lofty gateway, with rude 
stone pillars, surmounted by heraldic grey- 
hounds, opened upon the road by which the 
dog-cart had come up the side of the loch. 
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That yohicle, at this moment, was seen ad- 
vancing up the ayenuo, at the head of which 
it turned off towards the stable entranee, round 
the other side of the building; for as usual 
in ancient Scottish houses, the offices were 
contained within the circuit of its walls. 

The door- way opened upon what had once 
been the castle hall, long, low, and somewhat 
narrow in proportion to its length, besides 
being somewhat dark, compared with a hall of 
the present day, as its only light came from 
two deep windows on cither side of the door, 
far sunk in the thickness of the wall ; yet not- 
withstanding all these disadvantages, modem 
taste had iu vested it with a character as comfor- 
table as it was picturesque. The stono floor 
was covered with treble piles of soft Indian 
matting, and with many dressed skins, some of 
the tiger, cheeta, and black bekr, the trophies 
of Francis Mackenzie's eastern sports, sent 
home to adorn the mansion of his forefathers. 
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and some "the dun deer's hide," procured 
nearer home. The wainscotted walls sustained 
whatever of the arms of the clan had been 
secreted during the operation of the Disarming 
Act, and presented many curious specimens of 
ancient Celtic weapons, and simdry beautiful 
modem ones. The enormous fire-place — 
during the summer, daily replenished with 
fresh boughs — still sent forth its genial blaze in 
colder weather, as in other days. On either 
side of it stood the huge high-backed, quaintly- 
carved oaten arm-chairs, which wont to sus- 
tain the persons of the chief and his lady, in 
the good old times, now furnished with 
cushions of rich crimson damask ; and others 
of the same curious antiquity were ranged 
against the walls, along with one or two equally 
quaint tables of carved oak. Many dark low- 
browed arches opened upon this hall, con- 
ducting to other apartments, or to the winding 
stairs on either side, by which the upper 
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stories of the castle were gained ; and at its 
farther extremity were the doora oommmu- 
eating with the more modem part of tiie 
building, erected towards the latter part of the 
seventeenth century ; that in which were tiie 
public rooms, and which looked out upon the 
terrace already mentioned, as commanding so 
fine a yiew up the long reach of the loch. But 
as it was now very near the dinner honr, the 
party at once separated for the purpose of 
dressing. Herbert, marshalled by his host 
himself, up a thickly-carpeted cork-screw stair, 
andalong several bewildering passages^ speedily 
found himself in a tapestried chamber^ with 
bed and curtains of dark green damask, and a 
small turret dressing-room opening therefrom, 
but provided with every immaginable comfort 
of a modem sleeping apartment ; and contain- 
ing Mr. Davis, who, with a countenance indi- 
cative of some perplexity of spirit, as not quite 
comprehending how or by what process his 
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master and he had been transported into these 
savage regions, stood arranging the dressing- 
case of the former. 

His toilette completed| Grey, with some 
little difficulty, made his way down stairs, and 
was conducted to the drawing-room door by 
one of several servants in waiting in the hall. 
In that apartment, which was larger and of 
loftier proportions than the more ancient rooms 
in the house, and communicating with a 
smaller one, which again opened into another, 
lately fitted up as a billiard room, he found 
only Lady Clavering, standing in one of the 
three deep windol^s which looked out upon the 
terrace ; and joining her there, was instantly 
lost in admiration of the magnificent prospect 
of lake and mountain unfolded to his eye. The 
terrace was of stone, and fenced on the side 
opposite the window, by a stone balustrade, 
and so abrupt and immediate was the descent 
of the precipitous rock, covered with brush- 
wood and low-growing shrubs, on whose sum- 
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mit it was formed, that it bore the appeanmee 
of hanging ligbt over tke water. It ran along 
beneath the windows of all the rooms we haye 
mentioned, as well as those of the dining-room, 
which was divided from the drawing-room 
only by a small ante-chamber, containing a 
sashed door that led out upon it. 

The drawing-room, when Herbert oonld 
withdraw his eyes sufficiently from what met 
thorn without, to examine the details within, 
was a handsome and comfortable, more than 
splendid, apartment, containing many elegant 
and luxurious specimens of the newest fashions 
in furniture, added to what had evidently 
been many years there. The eye wandered 
over the usual graceful confusion of chairs, 
couches, ottomans, tables of every form, 
cabinets of venerable antiquity, and others 
fresh from the most recherches atteliers of Paris ; 
the usual elegant variety of books, albums, 
writing-things, toys, and bijouterii of all de- 
scriptions, mingled with which were sundry 
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exquisite glasses and vases filled with flowers* 
The musical instruments, as. was apparent 
through the open doors were in the other 
drawing-room; and there also, arranged in 
recesses of the walls, fitted with shelyes, was a 
tolerably good, though not large collection of 
books, the work of former generations. The 
house, indeed, with the addition of many 
modem luxuries, and conveniences in furni- 
ture and otherwise, mostly made since the 
marriage of the Chief, remained in the same 
state in which the death of his father, twenty 
years before, had^leftit; for, although every- 
thing had been carefully preserved from injury or 
decay, no family had ever inhabited it between 
that time and the majority of its young pro- 
prietor. Nor had he, previously to his mar- 
riage, ever resided there, beyond a few months 
in the shooting season, and a flying visit now 
and then ; having passed much of his time in 
England, and on the continent. Great schemes, 
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as Lady Clavering informed Herbert wem in 
agitation between Lady Anne and her hnsband 
for improving, altering, and renoyating at 
Glenandarroch. In the meantime, she heiself 
fully concurred with him, in preferriBg to see 
the place as it was, so unmistakably bearing 
the traces of the past and the departed ; and 
so totally imlike in character to any thing con- 
nected with modem or with English life. 

And now the rest of the party appeared. 
The great dinner bell of the castle sent forth 
its sonorous peals, followed in a few minutes 
by the announcement of dinner ; and they pro- 
ceeded accordingly, to the dining-room, through 
the door and ante*chamber already mentioned, 
although that apartment, like the drawing-room, 
also opened upon the hall. The two rooms were 
precisely similar in size, in the great width and 
height of their fire-places, and in their three 
deep windows looking out on the terrace. 
The dining-room was panelled in oak, and 
hung with family portraits, grim Chiefs, mailed 
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warriors^ and faded beauties, many of the 
pictures being let into the panels. For the 
rest, the elegance and good style of the repast 
and all its adjuncts could not have been sur- 
passed by any banquet ever given by its host 
and hostess it London ; and a peculiar zest was 
imparted to it by the place and attendant 
circumstances ; while j|the young and graceful 
pleasure always manifested by Lady Anne, in 
collecting her friends aroimd her, and the 
warm-hearted exuberant hospitality of her 
husband, were seen to especial advantage as 
displayed under their own ancestral roof, and 
amidst the hills where their position was one 
so nearly supreme. 

The evening passed hapily away, amidst the 
mingled attractions of conversation and music, 
each first-rate of its kind, and all pervaded by 
that nameless charm, that grace which must 
be felt, but cannot be described, and which 
lends the last, best finish to intellect as to 
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beauty. Qiwing himaelf up to the delig^ of 
•agociations from whidi he had now beoi aone 
time aeparatedy hat whoae enjoyment he had 
nerer forgotten, Hrbeit frequently firand 
himael^ thnmghout the evening*, ocxntrafltmg 
the gloom, Ihe reatraint, the absence of ease, 
and mutual oonfidem^e, the asperities or self- 
sofficiencies of temper, whieh cast such a dul- 
ling shadow over his own beautifal and stately 
home, with all which was so completely their 
opposite in this. Frequently too, did he sig^ 
over the wish, a vain one as he felt it, that 
the sister whom he so fondly loyed could he 
placed within influences which would exercise 
a sway over her, so fSEtvorable to the derelop- 
ment of feelings, at {nresent stunted, chilled, 
and driyen back upon her own heart, by the 
want of kindly encouragement and careful 
training. 

The day, from first to last, had been one of 
strong excitement ; and the physical forces of 
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Herbert were not yet by any means in a con- 
dition to encounter excitement, or extra 
fatigue, with impunity* It may^ therefore, 
easily be supposed that, weary as he felt on re- 
tiring to rest, he yet found it impossible to 
close his eyes ; or that if he^ for a few minutes, 
yielded to the influence of slumber, it was 
only to start, and awake from some painful and 
disagreeable dream. 

At last, about half-past four in the morning, 
he arose, with a feverish and exhausted sensa- 
tion, from his restless couch ; and entering the 
small turret dressing-room belonging to his 
apartment, threw open the window, and leant 
out to breathe the cool morning air. The 
turret was on that side of the castle which 
looked out on the loch ; and standing out, as 
it did, from the body of the building^ it gave 
to any one at its window the feeling of hang- 
ing completely over the water, at a prodigious 
height above it. Enjoying this strange sensa- 
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tion, Herbert stood inhaling the breeze, and 
gasing upon the still, calm, dreamy beauty of 
the scene below ; the grey-blue of the water, 
the white wreaths of mist, hanging motionless 
half-way down the mountain's side — ^the clear, 
pale hue of the sky overhead, gradually deep- 
ening to a faint golden tinge on the opposite 
horizon, against which the rocky crests and 
strange sharp peaks of the hills were outlined, as 
distinct and clear as if they had been carved 
with a chisel. But now, while he gazed, the 
golden gleam grew deeper on the sky; it 
began to be streaked with small lines of 
the brightest rose-and-flame-coloured cloud ; 
brighter and brighter yet it glowed, till all at 
once, above the loftiest mountain crest, 

" Nor dim, nor red, like Gh>d*8 own head, 
The glorious sun uprist." 

A flood of splendour burst upon the sceiie, as 
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if sleeping Kature had suddenly awakened, and 
cast off the shadowy mantle of the night. 
Higher and higher rose the glorious sun, till a 
broad and brightening path of radiance out- 
spread itself before him on the still grey 
water, now all sparkling in his vivifying 
beams; and from its surface thin shadowy 
wreaths of vapour began slowly rising, and 
curling upward against the faces of the cliffs. 
The prospect, but a few minutes previously so 
dim and colourless, assumed a new variety of 
light and shade ; deep chasms, and far-distant 
glens, seemed to open before the eye, and pro* 
montories to stand forth, gleaming in the 
morning light. It was a new, a magical 
world ; and as the fresh breath of the morning 
swept lightly over the lake, and fanned the 
heated brow of the enraptured gazer, doud, 
and darkness, languor and exhaustion, seemed 
to roll away from soul and bodily frame, before 
its renovating coolness. 

He turned, at last, from the window with a 
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deep sigh of unutterable relief, a fulneiss of de- 
light that could find no adequate vent in words, 
and laying himself once more upon his bed, 
sank into a profound and refreshing sleep, 
which lasted to a much later hour. 
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